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WORDSWORTH’S 

RANK AS A POET 


WOBDSWORTH IS HOW regarded by many thonglitfiil men as tie 
greatest Engisi poet since Milton He did more perhaps than 
any other Tmteror his day, to promote the great revival of English 
poetry which marked the opening of this centnry Hia sweet pure 
me, his elevated thought, his wide hnman sympathy, his intense 
love of natnre, the bright rays of truth and beauty which he 
sheds upon the lowliest themes, the new uses to which he 
turned poetry, his lofty conception of his duty as a poet audhis 
fidelity to that conception, the high inspired words in which 
prophet-like he teaches sublime truths, all combine to give 
Wordsworth a stamp which is wholly his own, and to differen- 
tiate him from all other poets of every age and tongue Hence < 
we can understand the hero-worshipping hyperbole of De 
Quincey, that the very image of Wordsworth, as he prefigured 
it to his own planet-struck eye, crushed his hiculties as before 
Elijah or St. Paul ; and hence we may well say of Wordsworth, 
what he himself has said of Milton, thjit ^ 

“ His soul was like a star and dwelt apart ** 

It is probable that posterity, to whom the final verdioh 
belongs, will ratify the calm judicial decision of a very competent 
criti^ the Me Mi Matthew Arnold, that there are only five 
poets of Christendom, and only two poets of England, whose 
clahn to rank as the superiors or equals of Wordsworth 
should be admitted In curious contrast with this high, though, 
ou the whole, only justly appreciative judgment, stands the 
opinion of Mr? CWlyle He knew Wordsworth though not 
intimately, and m a posthumous work published in 1887, says — 
“To my pnvate self Wordsworth’s divine reflections and un- 
fathomabilities seemed stinted, scanty, palish and uncertain, 
and I reckoned his Poetic Storehouse to be far from opulent 
or well-furnished apartment.” One cannot read, without a 
smile, what the Poet thought of the Philosopher In Lady 
Richardson’s Reminiscences of Woi^dsworth, under October 1846^ 
we come across the following noteworthy passage ‘tHe* 
957ordswortli) entered his protest as usual against Carlisle’s 
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style, and said that sinee Johnson, no writer had done so much 
to vitiate the English language No doubt literary jealousy 
wai*ped, to a certain extent, the judgments of these two great 
|<bout each other But, in any ease, we shonld be very 
cantioufl abont being dogmatic in assigning his proper rank to a 
poejr who has been amongst ns within the last foi'ty years, when 
have before ns a more remarkable instance of the uncertainty 
of Uterary fame in the tardy recognition of Milton’s poetic 
gemus, For the Paradise Lost was sold for a mere tnfle, had a 
cold reception on its publication m 1667, and a alow sale dining 
the mgns of Charles and James, and did not meet with a kindly 
reception till after the Revolution And even more than a century 
after the poet’s death Dr Johnson, a critic of very high rank, 
accompanies a relnctant eulogy of the Pao atkse Lost with the 
iusinnatiou that the work is dull But Addison, by his cnticisms 
of Th^ Paradise Lost m The Spectator (1711 — 1718 AD ) had 
done for Milton, what Coleiudge, at a later tune, in YaB Bwgraphia 
Lite) ana j did for Wordsworth, and about the middle of the 
Eighteenth century, some thirty years before Dr, Johnson’s 
criticism, the towering grandeur of the gi*eat Puritan Epic was 
fully and finally recognised not only m England, but all over 
Euinpe as being of flie very highest order As Landor says, 
" Centuries are the telescopes which must be drawn out, before 
Ve con detennme Jhe magnitude or relative position of those 
great luminaries whiph shine upon us from the intellectual 
firmament ” 

When Wordsworth appeai'ed before the public as an anthdr 
m 1792, his poems failed" to make any^ impression, except on a 
few minds, such ae that of Coiendge ) Later on, the critics gave 
him a little patronising praise and admitted that many 
^ the poems had a genial simplicity and a graceful, .pastoral 
vein, while occasionally they condescended to allow ihat the"^ 
descriptions of scenery were good, and the moral tone unexoep. 
tionahle 

' But the tide of ciuticism had, in the main, set in dead against 
the new poet , and when we look back, we find it hard to account 
for the virulent hostility of the critics to Wordsworth It was 
owing, i^*a large measure, no doubt, to the fact that he was 
the chief exponent of the reaction against the veneer of the 
poetic diction of Pope’s school, and insisted that poetry depends 
an emotion and not on polish. In this reaction Burns, Oo^er 
and Crabbe had, perhaps unconsciously, led the way ; but Words^ 
woi^thhad fora long time to bear the burden of unpopularitv 
created by it, m^n age which regarded the other style as perfec- 
tion and which at first classed bis compositions with the Sana 
^ Spence and The Babes in the Wood Wordsworth had a 
heavy task before him. He had to create his own pnhlio, ^ 



wean men away from whatever was superficial, ‘to train up a 
new genei'ation m his own views of poetry and help them “to 
see mto the life of things “ Kever forget,’* he writes to Lady 
Beaumont, what I helieve was observed to you by Coleridge, 
that eveiy grepit and original writer, in proportion as he is 
great or origmal, must himself create the taste by which he is 
to 'be relished; and must teach the art by which he is to be 
seen,’.? In this great task, which only a bard of the highest 
genius could perform, he was completely successful Through- 
out this trying time, he was calm and confident, little disap- 
pointed, not at all dejected, relymg on his own merit with steady 
consciousness and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of 
opinion and the impartiality of a future generation, 

But the great Je&ey of the Sdmhurqh Review persisted in 
ludiculing the compositions of the new poet To populai’ise 
this ridicule JefErey invented a nickname Coleridge, Lamb 
and Southey, as well as Wordsworth, happened to live in the 
district of the Cumberland Lakes, and the epithet of “ The Lake 
School,” which the great reviewer fixed upon them, passed 
current as an easy name of scorn When The Excw sim was 
published m 1814, JefErey was unusually severe in his review, 
and Wexlt so as to boost complacently that he had crushed 
The Bxc^irdon “He crush The JSxcwBWfi'* cned Southey; 
“ tell him be might as well hope to cmsh Skiddaw Southey 
Spoke the truth. Wordsworth and Jeffrey have now passed 
away, hut Wordsworth lived to see his poetry ^preciated and 
the scornful verdict of Jeffrey reversed by the English people, 
and long before his death he found himself almost universally 
recognised as at the head of the poetical literature of his country , 
and when his friend Southey, -then Poet Laureate, died in 1843, 
Wordsworth, to crown his final tnumph, was appointed to that 
^high office, with which England delights *to honour her purest 
and sweetest singer. 

On the Q-enins and Passion of Wordsworth a few wowls will 
suffice Wordsworth, says Mr Aubrey De Yere, never goes out 
of ?Sa way to find some form of suffering unheaccf of ; hut 

in his hands ordinary things become extraordinary,^ecauBe he 
sees in them and teaches his readers to see, depths an?t hemhts 
not to be suspected The affectiong he stags H3P0 tfiose nobly- 
simple affections out of ^^ich feature haH built Tmmaii 
society, and which live in^Tie light of duty 

Wordsworth’s mode of dealing with Nature was speoiaj to 
himself. In some few instances he depicts separate and minute 
objects with vividness More often, he^ presents, not, mda^ad, a 
landscape picture, but a fragment of one^ as splendid as, Alos© 
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fragments of rambow Ugbt, snatcbed up by driving mist, wLicli 
never make us wisli for the perfect arch. But, in the main, his 
method is wholly different He paints the scene, and the soul 
of that scene 

Passion means profomid and ‘interne feding, add/ressed, first to 
alhthat relates to the human ties, and neist to re^noter objects, 
whether above or arcrwnd us, so fa/r as they can he coloured by human 
iinaginahon and erhotion 

Passion ^vas at the root of poetiy in Woi’daworth’s conception 
of it. His own definition of Poetry is . — “ the breath And fip.er 
spmt of all knowledge , it is the impassioned expression which 
IS in the face of all science Coleridge also, in his noble and 
pathetic lines addressed to Wordsworth, characterises The Pre- 
lude, his antobiographical poem, expressly as — 

‘ A song dmne of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own nmsic Wanted ’ 

In all Wordswoith’s high poetry there hves passion, and it is 
often stronger in its latent form than when -most accumulated 
on the surface 

The Bev R P Graves, m A , of Dubhn, in his Personal Bemm- 
iscences of Wordsworth, relates that the poet, one day, speaking 
of Passion as an element of Poetry, referred to his own poemp, 
and said that he thought there was a stronger fire of Passion, 
than was elsewhere to be found among them, in the lyrical 
burst near the conclusion of “ The Song at the Peast of the 
Brougham Castle '* 

Armour rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls , 

“ Quell the Scot,” eicolaims the Xjanoe — 

Bear me to the heart of France’* 

Is the longing of the Shield 

W ordsworth’s range was large Whether he descended into the 
depths of man’s heart, or gazed around him upon the vast and 
ever-varying scenery of the external world, every change of 
which carried with it for him a separate physipgnomio expressijou, 
or mounted to the heights of plulosophic meditation, he njpt’ed 
through legions frpm which passion conld never be abspn^p JEe 
regaorded the poet as the prophet and seer of nature, a:|^ ^OTenxed 
it to be for man’s advantage, that, as such, he should men 
to disceru a glory very near, aud yet sealed to the anan^ 

It is not by any means hU least glory, in an age in,Which his 
brother bards were mostly, at least in their hot youth, the 
ajMjstles of Lioenite or, of Preethought, that throughout' his 
long and honor^le* career, no false note was ever heard from 
and stdraidess lyre of Wordsworth, The Bydalian 
were worthily worn by one whose joaind was of ethorea],^ 



temper, and upon ^hose robe there was no taint Temyson, 
his successor to the Poetic Bay, pays him the very ' highest 
tnbute, when he speaks to his Sovei'eign of 

‘ This latu*el greener from tbe brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base ’ 

Every one who kuowa.our highest poetical literature, knows 

The Lost Leader” of Robert Browning. There have been 
many speculations, surmises, assertions and contradictions as to 
who “The Lost Leader” was This controversy has been 
definitely settled by a letter from Mr Browning in which he 
writes — “ I did in my hasty youth presume to use the great 
and venerable personality of Wordsworth as a sort of painter’s 
model, from which this or the other particular feature may he 
selected and turned to account ■ had I intended more, above all 
such boldness as portiraying the entu'e man, 1 should not have 
talked about “ handfuls of silver ” and “ bits of ribbon ” These 
never mflaenced the change of politics in the great poet, 
whose defection nevertheless, acoompamed as it was by a 
regular face-about of his special party, was to my juvenile 
apprehension, and even, matni?e oonsideration an event to 
deplore. 

Although then I dare not deny the original of my little poem 
I altogether refuse to have it considei’ed as the ‘ very effigies ’ 
of such a moral and intellectual supenonty ” 

Wordsworth is already a classic; and many of his verses, 
embodying as they do the philosophy as well as the sentiment 
of our ev^-day human experience, have a completeness and an 
impressiveness like that of texts, mottoes, or proverbs, the force 
of which is universally feltj, and has already worked them into 
the texture, and. substance of the language, to a far greater 
extent than has happened in the case of any other writer of the 
same age 

Shelley has been called by his admirers the ‘ Poet of Libertv.’ 
Keats the ‘ Poet of Beauty,* Scott the * Poet of Uhivairy/ Byron 
the ‘ Poet of Impassioned Energy and if we are asked what 
was Wordsworth’s special characteristic, though various answers 
might be given, perhaps the ‘ Poet of Nature * would be the 
truest epithet to apply to the most ongmal poet of modem 

tlTUftS 



INTRODUCTIOl^ 


TO 

THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE, 


Wordsworth paid a visit, duriTig the sTimmer of 1807, to 
the beautiful country around Bolton Priory in Yorkshire. At 
the close of the same yeai* he composed the poem of The White 
Doey founded parfcly upon a ti*adition connected with that place, 
and partly on the Ballad in Percy’s Reliques, entitled, " The 
in the Noi*th ” The ti'adition runs as follows : — “ About 
thistame (i e, when the Rising in the Iforth had subsided, 
A. D 1669) a White Doe ” say the aged people of the neigh- 
bourhood, “ long continued to make a weekly pilgrimage from 
Rylfltpne over the fells of Bolton, and was constantly found an 
the Abbey Church-yard during divine service, after the close 
of which she returned home as regularly as the I’est of the 
congregation 

Rylstone, mentioned m the tradition, is near Bolton m York- 
shire. It was the property and residence of the Nortons, who 
won distinction jn that ill-^vised and unfortunate Inaurrection, 
W’ordsworth says that it was tins fact ;which led him to connect 
ivith the above-mentioned tradition the pmncipal circumstances 
of the fate of the Nortons, as recorded in the Ballad. 

As ** The Percy Reliqnes are not easily accessible, I think it 
right to reproduce, below, in acienso, although it is somewhat long, 
the Ballad of “ The Rasmgin the North, ^r the convenience of 
candidates who are preparing for their Degree, and of all who 
are interested m the Poem of “ The Wkite Doe,^^ They will then 
be able to see at a glance ,the whole of the groundwork on 
which that poem has been built 

Although White Doe^^ was composed in 1807, it was 
published till 1815, the year after the publication of “ The 
JSxcursioh 'and it was published then, as we find out from a letter 
of Wordsworth*s sister that first appeared in Myer’s Wordsworth 
(2^5.101 — ^102), in the JEnghsh Me^i of Letters Senes, only because 
las friends hoped and beheved that he could make some money 
it ; and he needed money at that time Wordsworth was 
sujre that the poem would not sell or he admired, at first, except 
by a few , and he was right in his behef Jeffrey supplied 
iWitJings with epigrammatic quips by the fun he poked at The 
JSMsrsicWr and “ Tte White Loe” in his great organ, the Liin- 
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hurgh Jt&oieto The Quarterly Bfeoiew, wliicli was established 
as a Tory counterblast to the great Whig Organ of Edinburgh, 
welcomed the TJoacuosioTh with approval, even though qualified. 
Whether it did so from mere opposition to Jeffrey, or from 
some gleam of genuine insight, it would be hard to say This 
however was going too far Wordsworth’s day had not yet 
come , and on the appearance of The Wh^ie Doe of^ B/ylstom 
‘‘ Wordsworth stood at the bar of the Tory journal, arraigned and 
convicted of poetical heterodoxy, and literary snioide ” But men 
who are removed from the stormy bterary jealousies of those 
days can judge more calmly and dispassionately. 

“The charm of language” says Aubrey De Vere, “greatly 
enhances the descriptive passages, so finely blended with human 
pathos, in the beginning and at the close of The White Doe of 
B/ylstone Such language is indeed a transparent diction, syWch 
hglds as m a crystal ahnne, a subtle train of thought and feeling, 
that seems so intimately united with the peculiar woi^s in which 
it is uttered as to be almost one with them.” Wordsworth’s 
friend, Coleridge the poet, in his Biographia Literana Oha^ 
XXII, Vol II, p. 176 (Loudon, 1817) says . — “ I will add from 
t];ie poet’s last published work [The White Doe of BylstoneJ a 
passage equally Wordsworthian; of the beauty of which, and of 
the imaginative power displayed therein, there can be but one 
opinion, and one feeling ” Here he quotes in full the beautiful 
passage beginning 

Fast the church-yai d fills — cmon,'* down to 
“ ..Is she passes underneath ” See Canto I, Ih 31 — 90. 

The Hon Mr Justice Coleridge in his Fetsonal Bmnnis- 
cences (1836) relates some of Wordsworth’s cntioisms of his own 
works. “ His conveMation ” says the learned Judge, “ was on 
critical subjects aiusing out of hiS attempts to alter his poems. He 
said he considered ‘ The MlnteDoe ’ as, in conception, the highest 
work he had ever produced The mere physical action was all 
unsuccessful , but the true action of the poem was spuutual — ^the 
subdmng of the will, and all inferior passions, to the perfect 
purifying and spirituahsing of the intellectual nature ; while the 
Doe, by connection with Emily, is raised as it were from its 
mere animal nature into something mysterious and aamt-like^ 
He said he should devote much labcmr to perfecting the execu- 
tion of it m the mere business parts, in which from anxiety to 
get on with the more important parts, be wa.s sensible that 
imperfections had crept in, which gave the style a feebleness of 
character ” 

In the notes on his own works, which were dictated by the 
poet to his friend Miss Isabella Fenwick, in 1843, we find the 
fdUowmg interesting particulars os to the circumstances nnd^* 
which the White Doe was composed*. — 
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“ TBe earlier half of thi& poem was composed at Stockton- 
apon-Tees, when Mary [the poet’s wife] and I were on a visit to 
her eldest brother, Mr. Hutchinson, at the close of the year 1807 
The country is flat, and the weather was rough. I was accustomed 
every day to walk to and fro under the shelter of a row of 
stacks, an a field at a small distance from the town, and there 
poured forth my vei'ses aloud, as freely as they would come. 
Mary reminds me that her brother stood upon the punctilio of 
not sitting down to dinner till I joined the party ; and it 
frequently happened that I did not m^e my appearance till too 
late 

When, from the visit just mentioned^ we retu/rned to Town-End^ 
Grasm&'e^ I proceeded with the poem It may be worth while 
to note as a caution to others who may casi their eyes on 
these memoranda, that the skin having been rubbed off my heel 
by lity wearing too tight a shoe, though I desisted from walking, 
I fonnd that the irritation of the wounded part was kept up 
by the act of composition, to a degree that made it necessary 
to give my constitution a holiday A rapid cure was the con- 
sequence. 

Poetic excitement, when accompanied by protracted labour 
in composition, has throughout my life brought on more or less 
bodily derangement, Nevertheless 1 am, at the close of my 
seventy-third year, in what may be called excellent health. So 
that intellectual labour is not, necessarily, unfavourable to 
longevity But perhaps I ought here to add, that mine has 
been generally camued on out of doors 

Let me here say a few words of this Poetn, by way of criti- 
cism. The subject being taken from feudal times has led to its 
being compared to some of Walter Scott’s poems that belong to 
the same f^e and state of society. The comparison is incon- 
siderate Sir Walter pui’sued the customary and very natural 
course of conducting an action, presenting various toms of 
fortune, to some oute banding point on which the mind might 
rest as a termination or ca^trophe The conrs^ I attempted 
to pursue is entirely different Everything that is attempted 
by the principal personages m the ‘ White Doe* fails, so far as 
ra object is external and substantial . so far as it is moral and 
spiiitnal, it succeeds The heroine of the poem knows that her 
duty is not to inteirfere with the current of events, either to 
forward oi* delay them , hut — 

‘ To abide 

The shock, and finally secure 
O’er pain and gnef a tnmnph pure * 

This she does iu obedience to her brother’s injunction, as most 
suitable to a mmd and charaotei that, under previous trials, had 



been proved to accord with bis She achieves this, not without 
aid from the communication with the inferior creature, which 
often leads her thoughts to revolve upon the past with a tender 
and humanising iuduenoe that exalts rather than depresses her. 
The anticipated beatification, if I may so say, of her mind, and 
the apotheosis of the companion of her solitude, are the points 
at which the poem aims, and constitute its legitimate catas- 
trophe , far too spiritual a one for instant or widely-spread 
sympathy, hut not therefore the leas fitted to make a deep and 
permanent impression upon that class of minds who think, and 
feel more independently than the many do, of the surfaces of 
things, and interests tmnsitory becanse belonging more to the 
outwai'd and social forms of life than to its internal spirit 

How insignificant a thing, for example, does personal prowess 
appear, compared with the fortitude of patience and heroic 
martyrdom ; in other words, with struggles for the sake of 
prmciple, in preference to victory gloried in for its own sake 

To these remarks may be added the following, in a letter 
from the Poet to his friend Archdeacon Wrangham — 

f« Of ‘ (P/'c White Doe* I have little to say, but that I hope it 
will be acceptable to the intelligent, for whom alone it is written 
It starts from a high point of imagination, and comes round, 
through various wanderiuga of that faouliy, to a still higher— 
nothing less than the apotheosis of the animal which gives the 
fii’st of the two titles to the poem And as the poem thus 
heginjB and ends with pure and lofty imagination, every motive 
and impetus that actuates the persons introduced is from the 
same source ; a kindred spirit pervades, and is intended to 
harmonise the whole. Thi'oughont, objects (the banner, for 
instance) derive their mfluence, not from properties inherent in 
them, not from what they ate actnally in themselves, hut fi'om 
such as are hestmoed upon them by the minds of those who are 
conversant with or affected by those objects Thns the poetry, 
if there be any in the work, proceeds, as it onght to do, from 
the soul of mem oommumcabing its creative energies to the 
im^es of the external world.*’ 

When the poem had been roughly handled by the ontio m 
the Quarterl/y Review^ Wordsworth writing in 1816 to his friend 
Southey, who was connected with tlie Quatteily^ says — 

“ Do you know who reviewed ‘ The White Doe,' in the Qua/r~ 
terly ^ After having asserted that Mr W uses his words without 
any regard to their sense, the writer says, that on no other prin- 
ciple can he explain that Emily is always called ‘ the consecrated 
Emily * Now, the name Emily occurs just fifteen times in the 
poem , and out of these fifteen, the epithet is attached to it onee^ 
and that for the expre'ss purpose of recalling the scene m which 



she had been consecrated by her brother's solemn adjuration, 
that she -wonld Mfil her destiny, and become a sonl,” 

‘ By force of sorrows Mgh 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of uTidiaturhed mortality ’ 

The point upon wliich the whole moral interest of the piece 
hin^s, when that speech is closed, occurs in this line, 

‘ He kissed the consecrated maid ,* 

and to bring back this to the reader, I repeated the epithet ” 

A few words may be expected aboat the Time, Place, and 
Achcm of the Poem 

The Ti'me is the reign of Queen Elizabeth The events of the 
first Canto are described as taking place in 1589 A D., (See 
note on 1 1?, p 53) , and on pp. 41-42 in the last two paragraphs 
of Canto Vir, we are brought baok to that period , bnt the main 
incidents with which the introdnction and conclnsion are inter- 
woven, occur in 1569, twenty years previously, in connection 
with the Rebellion of the two Earls m the North of England. 

As regards Place, all the events in the poem are confined to 
the two counties of Torkshire and Durham 

The Action has three mam threads — the story "'of the Doe, 
the story of the Northern Rebellion, and the story of the Norton 
family — whence the second title of the poem, The Fate of the 
Nortons, 

These three threads are so interwoven as to lead up to the 
catastrophe of the Poem, which is the apotheosis of the Wbite 
Doe, and the final tnnmph won over grief and pain by the 
Lady Emily. 

The The White Doe of Ryhtcme^' is written in the Bomaniio 
style In early life, Wordsworth coquetted with the Romantic 
Muse, as in The Armenian Zady^s Love, written partly m 
imitation of The Spanish Lad/fs Love, a balled in Percy’s 
Reliques j and m The Prioress* s Tale, after Chaucer ; hat “ 
White Doe of Bylstone** is the one great master-piece of his 
genius in the field of Romantic Poetry By a Bomantio poem 
IS meant one in which heroic suh 3 ects are epically treated, 
after the manner of the old romances of chivalry, yet in which 
neither the subject nor the form, rises to the true digniiy of 
the Epic Such poems are essentially the fruit of modern 
ideas, and modem times. Between the period of the Ren- 
aissance, when the production of metric^ romances ceased, 
and the close of the 18th century, the taste of European 
society preferred both lu Art and Literature, works modelled 
upon the mastei’pieces of Greek and Roman genius, and recoiled 
with an aversion that was more or less sincere, from all that 
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wab Gothic or Medieaval. In finch a period, if a Romantic poem 
had appeared it would have been ci’nshed by general iidicule, 
or smothered under genei^al neglect. But towai'ds the close of 
the 18th century, a reaction set in and the modem Romantic 
Poem IS one among many of its fruits. 

Other examples of this class of poems are “ The Lay of the 
Last Ministrel,** The “ Bnde of Abydos,” and “ Lalla liookh,” 

Emily, the herome of the Poem, is a pm^e creation of the poet's 
fancy. She is not mentioned m the Ballad, nor in the tradition 
about the Doe, which is given at the beginning of this Introduc- 
tion; and Wordsworth himself says — “The Poem of the White 
Doe of Rylstone is founded on a local tradition, and on the 
Ballad m Percy’s collection, entitled “ The Rismg in the North.” 

It is very likely that Wordsworth caught from Spenser’s 
Una and “ the milke white lambe ” that “ in a line she lad 
(= led) ” the outhnes of the piotui*e which he has filled up 
with Emily and the White Doe , and this view is strongly con- 
firmed by a perusal of the Dedication (p. 49.; 

The facts of history have been followed tlii*ough the poem only 
so far as they served the poet’s purpose, and to suit his require- 
ments they have been in a few oases violently perverted, as at 
the end ot Canto IV, and in the execution scene in Canto V 
In every case the historical facts wdl be found in the notes ou 
such passages , and a brief connected view of these facts is 
presented m the note on Sii Oeoi^ge Bowes (p. 89). 

Pictures from the pencil of Wordswoith’s mtimate friend 
Sir G, H. Beaumont, illusti’ated the titles of two of the Poet’s 
works. One was a pictui’e of “ The Thorn,” the other of ” The 
White Doe of Ry Is tone.” 


Madeas, Ja7ma)'-y 1889. 


M. T. Q 



THE BALLAD 

OP 

“THE RISING IN THE NORTH.” 


The subject of thja ballad is the great Northern Insurrection m the 
t'wellth year of Elizabeth, 1569, headed hy the Earls of Northumberland 
and We^morelaiid, for the purpose of le-estabhshing the Catholic religion 
T\bich was then being persecuted by Elizabeth, and of liberating Mary, 
Queen of Scots _ 

The ballad, which was the woik of some contemporary Northern 
Minstrel who was well affected to the two noblemen, runs os follows — 


Listen, lively lordings all, 

* Lithe and listen unto mee, 

And I -will smg of a noble eai*Iu, 

The noblest eai’le in the north countiic, 

Lai’le Pei'cy is into his garden gone, 

And after him walkes his faii*e ladie , 

I heai'e a bn^d sing m mine eare, 

That I must either fight, oi’ flee 

Now heaven forefend, my dearest lord, 

That ever such haim should f flap to thee 
But goe to London to the court, 

J And faii*e fall truth and honestie. 

Now nav, now nay, my ladye gay, 

Alas * thy counsell suits not meo , 

Mine enemies prevail so fast, 

That at the court I may not bee, 

5 Oh goe to the court yet, good my lord, 

And take thy men with ttiee 
If any dai*e to doe you wrong, 

Then your wai’i’ant they may hee 

Now nay, now nay, thou lady faire. 

The court is full of suhtiltie j 
And if I goe to the court, lady, 

Never more I may thee see. 

Yet goe to the court, my lord, she sayes, 

And I myselfe will ryde wi’ thee ; 

At court then for my dearest lord, 

His faithfnll § horrowe I will bee. 

* Attend f Happen, J May truth and honesty meet with fair play. 
§ Fledge. 





N'o'V 7 nay, now nay, my lady deare , 

For * lever liad I lose my Me, 

Than leave among my cruell foes 
My love in jeopardy and strife 

But come thou hither, my httle foot-page, 
Come thou hither unto mee, 

To maister IS’orton thon must goe, 

In all the haste that ever may bee. 

10 Commend me to that gentleman, 

And beare this letter here fro mee ; 

And say that earnestly I praye 
He will lyde in my companie. 

One while the little foot-page went, 

And another while he ran, 

Until he came to his journey’s end, 

The little foot-page never f hlan. 

When to that gentleman he came, 

Down he kneeled on his knee , 

And took the letter betwixt his hands, 

And let the gentleman it see 

And when the letter it was % redd 
§ A if ore that goodlye conipanye, 

1 ivis, if you the truthe wold know, 

There was many a weeping eye. 

He sayd, Come thither , Christopher Norton, 
A gallant youth thou seemst to bee , 

What doesfc thou oounsell me, my soune, 

Now that good erle’s m jeopardy 

15 Father, my connselle’s fair and free ; 

That erle he is a noble lord, 

And whatsoever to him you || bight, 

I wold not have you hreake your word. 

% Gramercy, Christopher, my sonne, 

Thy counsell well it hketh mee, 

And if we speed'and scape with life, 

Well advanced thon shalt bee 

Come you thither, my nine good sonnes, 
Gallant men I ** trowe you he . 

How many of you, my ohildren deai’e, 

Will stand by that good erle and mee ? 

Eight of them did answer make, 

Eight of them spalce hastilie, 


* l4^(pr=dearer, Booner t hmgered, stopped. J Head. 

§ Before, , || Promised. ^ Many thai^. ** Know. 





Ok father, till the daye we dye, 

We'll stand by that good erle and thee. 

Graoieroy now, my children deare, 

You shoWe yourselves right bold and brave 
And whethersoe’er I hve or dye, 

A father's blessing you shall have. 

20 But what sayst thou, O Brancis !Nforfcon, 
Thou art my eldest sonn and heu*e 
Somewhat lyes brooding in thy breast , 
Whatever it bee, to mea declare 

Pathei*, you are an aged man. 

Your head is white, your beai‘de is gray , 

It were a shame at these youi* yares 
For you to * ryse m such a fray* 

fye upon thee, coward Fiuncis, 

Thou never learnedest this of mee , 

When thou wert yong and tender of age, 
Why did I make soe much of thee ? 

But, father, I will wend with you, 

Unarm’d and naked will I bee ; 

And he that strikes against the crowne, 
Ever an ill death may he dee. 

Then rose that reverend gentleman, 

And with him came a goodlye band 
To loin with the brave Erie Percy, 

And all the flower o’ Horthumberland 

25 With them the noble I^’evill came. 

The erle of Westmorland was hee . 

At wetherbye they t mustred their host, 
Thirteen thousand faire to see 

Lord Westmorland his J ancyent raisde, 
The Dun Bull he rays’d on § hye, 

And three Dogs with golden collars, 

Were there sett out most royally e. 

Erie Percy there his ancyent spred, 

The HaJf-Moone shining all soe faire ; 

The Nortons ancient had the crosse, 

And the five wounds our Lord did beare. 

Then Sir George Bowes he straitwaye rose, 
Aftem them some spoyle to make , 

Those noble erles turn'd baoke againe, 

And aye they vowed that Krught to take* 


•Eiae. t Mustered. J Standard. §1 uk1i. 



That baron he to his castle fled, 

To Barnard casfcle theh fled bee, 

The uttermost wallea were * eathe to win, 

The earlea have won them presentlie 

30 The uttermost walles were lime and bricke ; 

Bnt thonghe they won them soon anone, 

Long e*er they t l^he innermost walles, 

For they were cut in rocke of stone 

Then newes unto J leeve London came 
In all the apeede that ever might bee, 

And word is brought to our royaJl qneene 
Of the rysmg in the Worth oountne. 

Her grace she turned her round about. 

And like a royall qneene she swore, § 

I will ordayne them such a breakfast, 

As never was in the Worth before 

Shee caus’d thirty thousand men be rays’d 
With horse and hameia faire to see , 

She caused thirty thousand men be mised, 

To take the earls i* th* Worth countrie 

Wi’ them the false Brie Warwick went, 

Th* erle Sussex and the lord Hunsden , 

Untill they to Torke castle came, 

I wxss, they never || stmt ne blan. 

35 Wow spred thy ancyent, Westmorland, 

Thy dun bulle fame would we spye • 

And thou, the Erie o’ Worfchumherland, 

Wow rayse thy half-moone up on hye 
But the dun bulle is fled and gone, 

And the half-moone vanished away ; 

The Erles, though they were brave and bold, 

Against soe many could not stay 

Thee, Worton, wi’ thine eight good sonnes, 

They doom’d to dye, alas f for ruth % 

Thy reverend lookes thee could not save, 

Wor them their faire and blooming youthe 
Wi’ them full many a gallant wight, 

They cruellye bereav’d of life , 

And many a childe made fatherlesse, 

And widowed many a tender wife 

* Easy t Won % Dear 

§ This is quite m character Her Majesty would sometimes swear at her 
nobles, as well as box their ears 

II Stopped nor tamed, f Pity 



THE 

WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE; 

OH 


THE FATE OF THE NORTONS. 




THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE; 

OR, THE EATE OP THE KORTONS 


OA-NTO FIRST 

From Bolton’s old monastic tower 
The bells ring loud with gladsome power , 
The sun shines bright , the fields are gay 
With people in their host Eirray 
5 Of stole and doublet, hood and scarf, 
Along the banks of crystal Wharf, 
Through the Vale retired and lowly, 
Trooping to that summons holy 
And, up among the moorlands, see 
10 What spnuklings of blithe company * 

Of lasses and of shepherd grooms, 

That ^own the steep hills force their way, 
Like cattle through the budded brooms , 
Path, or no path, what care they ? 

15 And thus in ]oyouR mood they hie 
To Bolton’s mouldering Priory. 

What would they there ? — ^Full fifty years 
That sumptuous Pile, with all its peers, 
Too harshly hath been doomed to taste 
20 The bitterness of wrong and waste 
Its courts are ravaged ; but the tower 
la standing with a voice of power, 

That ancient voice which wont to call 
To Mass or some high festival ; 

26 And in the shattered fabric’s heart 
Remainetli one protected part , 

A Chapel, like a wild-bird’s nest, 

Closely embowered and trimly drest , 

And thither young and old repair, 

30 This Sabbath-day, for praise and prayer. 

Fast the church-yard fills ; — anon 
Look again, and they all are gone , 

The cluster round the porch, and the folk 
Who sate iii the shade of the Pnor’s Oak • 
35 And scarcely have they disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard — 

With one consent the people rajoice. 
Filling the church with a lofty voice ' 
They sing a service which they feel 
40 For ’tis the sumuse now of zeal , 
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Of a pui^e faitb the vernal prime — 

In great Eliza’s golden time 

A. moment ends the fervent dm, 

An ri fiJl IB liTLshed, "WithoTit and within ; 

45 Eor tliongh the piieat, more tranquilly, 
Recites the holy liturgy. 

The only voice which yon can hear 
Is the nver murninring near. 

— When soft ^ — the dnskj’^ trees between, 

50 And down the patli throngh the open green. 
Where is no living thing to be seen , 

And throngh yon gateway, where is found, 
Beneath the aich with ivy homid, 

Free entrance to the church -yard gronnd — 
56 Comes gliding in with lovely gleam. 

Comes gliding in serene and f'low. 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

A solitary Doe ^ 

White she is as hly of June, 

60 And beauteous as the silver moon 

When out of sight the clouds are driven 
And she is left alone in heaven , 

Or like a ship some gentle day 
In sunshine sailing fai away, 

65 A ghtteiing ship, that hath the 
Of ocean for her own domain. 

Lie silent in 3 'our giaves, ye dead ^ 

Lie quiet in your chni-oh-yai'd bed ^ 

Xe living, tend yOur holy cares , 

70 Ye multitude, pursue your prayers , 

Aaid blame not me if my heart and sight 
Are occupied with one delight f 
’Tis a work for Sabbath hours 
If I with this bright Creatui*e go 
75 Whether she be of forest bowers, 

From the bowers of earth below , 

Or a Spirit for one day given, 

A pledge of giace from puiest heaven. 

What harmonious pensive changes 
80 Wait upon her as she ranges 

Round and through this Pile of state 
Overthiwvn and desolate ^ 

Now a step oi' two her way 
Leads through spaee of open day, 

85 Where the enamoured sunny light 
Brightens her that was so bright ; 
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iN’ow doth a delicate shadow fall, 

Falla upon her like a breath. 

From some lofty arch or wall, 

90 As aha passes Tinderneath * 

Now some gloomy nook partakes 
Of the glory that she makes, — 
EEigh-nbbed vault o± stone, or cell, 

With perfect cunning framed as well 
95 Of stone, and ivy, and the spread 
Ot the elder’s bushy head ; 

Some jealous and forbidding cell, 

That doth the living stains repel, 

And where no dower hath leave to dwell. 

100 The presence of this wandeiing Doe 
Fills many a damp obscure recess 
With lustre of a saintly show , 

And, reappearing, she no less 
Sheds on the dowers that x’ound her blow 
1U5 A more than sunny liveliness 

But say, among those holy places, 

Which thus assiduously she paces, 

Comes she with a votary’s task, 

Rite to perform, or boon to ask ^ 

110 Fail- Pilgrim ^ harbours she a sense 
01 sorrow, or of reverence ^ 

Can she bo giievcd for choir or sliriuc, 
Crushed as if by wiatli divine r' 

For what survives of house where God 
115 Was worshipped, or where Man abode ; 
For old magnidcenco undone , 

Or for the gentler work begun 
By Nature, softening and concealing^ 

And busy with a hand of healing ? 

120 Mourns she for loidly chamber’s health 
Tliat to the sapling ash gives bii-th ; 

For dormitory’s length laid bare 
Wliere the wild rose hlossoms fair , 

Or altax-, whence the cross was rent, 

125 Now rich with mossy ornament ? 

— She sees a warrior carved in stone, 
Among the thick weeds, stretched alonn, 
A warrior, with his shield of pi-ido 
Cleaving humbly to his side, 

130 And hands m resignation prest. 

Palm to palm, on his tx*anquil breast , 

As little she regards the sight 
A n, rommoTi cx'eatn micrht: 
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If feho bo doomed to inward cai'e, 

135 Or service, it must lie elsewhere 

— But lieis aie eyes serenely hiight, ^ 

And on she moves — with pace how light ^ 
!N'oz' spares to stoop her head, and taste 
The dewy tm-f with flowers bestrewn , 

140 And thus she fares, until at last 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 
In quietness she lays her down , 

Gently as a weary wave 

Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
145 Against an anchored vessel’s side ; 

Bven so, without distress, doth sho 
Lie down in xieace, and lovingly. 

The day is placid m its going, 

To a lingermg motion hound, 

150 Like the crystal sti'eam now flowing 
With its softest summer sound * 

So the balmy minutes pass. 

While this radiant Creatui^e lies 
Couched upon the dewy grass, 

155 Pensively with downcast eyes 

— But now again the people raise 
With awful cheer a voice of praise , 

It IS the last, the parting song , 

And from the temple forth they throng, 

100 And quickly spread themselves abroad, 
While each pursues his sevei*al road 
But some — a vai'iegated band 
Of middle-aged, and old, and young, 

And little children by the hand 
165 Upon their leading mothers hung — 

With mute obeisance gladly paid 

Turn towards the spot, whexe, full m'vicWj 

The w'hite Doe to her service tame, 

Her Sabbath couch has made. 

170 It was a solitary mound , 

Which two spears’ length of level ground 
Did fi'om all other graves divide 
As if in some respect of pi^ide , 

Or melancholy’s sickly mood, 

175 Still shy of human neighbourhood. 

Or guilt, that humbly would express 
A penitential loneliness. 

Look, there she is, my Child T draw near j 
She fears not, whei*efore should wo fear ? 
180 She means no harm — but still the Boy, 



To 'whom the words were softly said, 

Hnng back, and smiled, and blushed for joy, 
A shamefaced blush of glowing red ! 

Again the Mother whispered low, 

185 “ Now you have seen the famous Doe , 

Prom Itylstone she hath found her way 
Over the hills this Sabbath-day ; 

Her work, whate’er it be, is done. 

And she will depart when we are gone , 

190 Thus doth she keep, from year to year. 

Her Sabbath mormng, foul or fair 

Bright was the Creature, as lu di'eanis 
The Boy had seen her, yea, more bright , 
But IS she truly what she seems ? 

195 He asks with insecure delight, 

Asks of himself, and doubts, — and still 
The donbt returns against his will 
Though he, and all the standers-by, 

Conld tell a tragic history 
200 Of facts divulged, wherein appear 
Substantial motive, reason clear. 

Why thus the milk-white Doe is found 
Oouchant beside that lonely mound ; 

And why she duly loves 'to pace 
205 The circuit of this hallowed place. 

Nor to the Child’s inquiring mind 
Is such perplexity confined . 

Por, spite of sober Truth that sees 
A world of fixed remembrances 
210 Which to this mystery belong. 

If, undeceived, my skill can trace 
The characters of every face. 

There lack not strange delusion hero, 
Conjecture vague, and idle fear, 

215 And superstitions fancies strong. 

Which do the gentle Creature wrong 

That bearded, staff- supported Sire — 

^ho in his boyhood often fed 
Pull cheerily on convent-bread 
220 And heard old tales by the convent-fire, 

And to hiB gi’ave will go with scars, 

Belies of long and distant wars — 

That Old Man, studious to expound 
The spectacle, is mounting high 
225 To days of dim antiquity , 

When Dady Aaliza mourned 
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Her Sou, and felt m her despair 
Tlie pang of nnavailing prayer , 

Her Son in Wharf’s abysses drowned, 

230 The noble Boy of Egremound. 

Erom which affliction — when the grace 
Of God had in her heart found place — 

A pious struotui’e, fau' to see, 

Hose up, this stately Priory ! 

235 The Lady’s work , — but now laid low ; 

To the grief of her soul that doth come and go, 

In the beautiful form of this innocent Doe 

Which, though seemingly doomed in its breast to sustain 

A softened remembrance of sorrow and pain, 

240 Is spotless, and holy, and gentle, and bright ; 

And glides o’er the earth hke an angel of light. 

Pass, pass who will, yon chantry door , 

And, through the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down, and see a gi’iesly sight , 

245 A ranlb where the bodies are buried npright ^ 

There, face by face, and hand by hand, 

The Claphams and Mauleverers stand , 

And, in his place, among son and sire, 

Is John de Olapham, that fierce Esquu'e, 

250 A vahaut man, and a name of di’ead 

In the ruthless wars of the White and Red , 

Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury church 
And smote off his head on the stones of the poi'ch ' 
Look down among them, if you dare , 

255 Oft does the Wlute Doe loiter there, 

Piymg into the darksome rent , 

Nor can it be with good intent : 

So thinks that Dame of haughty afr, 

Who hath a Page her book to bold, 

260 And wears a fi’ontlet edged with gold. 

Harsh thoughts with her high mpod agree — 

Who counts among her ancestry 
Earl Pembroke, slam so impiously ! 

That slendei' Youth, a scholar pale, 

265 Ei’om Oxford come to his native vale, 

He also hath his own conceit : 

It is, thinks he, the gi-aoious Eaiiy, 

Who loved the Shepherddord to meet 
In his wandermgs solitary " 

270 Wild notes she in his heai*mg sang, 

A song of Nature’s hidden powers , 

That whistled like the wind, and rontr 
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Among the rooks and holly bowers 
*Twas said that She all shapes could wear , 

276 And oftentimes befoi*e him stood, 

Amid the tiees of some thick wood, 

111 semblance of a lady fair , 

And taught him signs, and showed him sights, 
In Craven’s dens, on Cumbrian heights , 

280 When under cloud of fear he lay, 

A shepherd clad in homely grey ; 

Nor left him at his later day. 

And hence, when he, with spear and shield, 
Hode full of years to PJodden-field, 

285 His eye could see the bidden spring, 

And how the current was to flow , 

The fatal end of Scotland’s King, 

And all that hopeless overthrow'^ 

But not in wars did he delight, 

290 Tins Clifford wished for worthier might , 

Nor in broad pomp, or courtly state ; 

Him his own thoughts did elevate, — 

Most happy lu the shy recess 
Of Barden’s lowly quietness 
296 And choice ef studious friends had ho 
Of Bolton’s dear fraternity , 

Who, standing on this old church tower, 

In many a calm propitious hour, 

Perused, with him, the stan^y sky ; 

300 Or, in their cells, with him did pry 
Por other lore, — by keen desire 
Urged to close toil with chemic fire ; 

In quest belike of transmutations 
Bfich as the mine’s most bright creations 
305 But they and their good works are fled, 

And all is now disquieted — 

And peace is none, for living or dead * 

Ah, pensive Scholar, think not so, 

But look again at the radiant Doe I 
310 What quiet watch she seems to keep, 

Alone, beside that grassy heap ^ 

Why mention other thoughts unmeet 
For vision so composed and sweet ? 

While stand the people lu a rieg, 

315 Q-azing, doubting, questioning; 

Yea, many overcome in spite 
Of recollections clear and bright , 

Which yet do unto some itnpart 
An undisturbed repose of heart. 
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320 And all the assembly own a law 
Of orderly respect and awe , 

Bnt see — they vanish one by oue, 

And last, the Doe herself is gone. 

Harp 1 we liave been fnll long beguiled 
325 By vague thoughts, lured by fancies wild , 
To which, with no reluctant strings. 

Thou hast attuned thy murmiirings ; 

And now before this Pile we stand 
In solitude, and utter peace 
330 But, Harp ! thy murmurs may not cease — 
A Spirit, with his angelic wings, 

In soft and breeze-like viaitinga, 

Has touched thee — and a Spirit’s hand 
A voice is with ns — ^a command 
335 To chant, in strains of heavenly glory, 

A tale of tears, a mortal story ! 


GAlSrTO SECOND. 

The Harp in lowliness obeyed , 

And first we sang of the green- wood shade 
And a solitary Maid ; 

Beginning, where the" song must end, 

5 Wnh. her, and with her sylvan Friend ; 

The Friend who stood before her sight, 
Her only nnextmguisbed light , 

Her last companion in a dearth 
Of love, upon a hopeless earth 
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15 


20 


25 


For She it was — this Maid, who wronght 
Meekly, with foreboding thonght, 

In vermeil colonrs and in gold 
An iinblest work , which, standing by, 

Her Father did with joy behold, — 

Exulting in its imagery ; 

A Ba*nner, fashioned to fulfil 
Too perfectly his headstrong will • 

For on this Banner had her hand 
Embi'oidered (such her Sire’s command) 
i he sacred Cross ; and figured there 
The five dear wounds our Lord did bear : 
Full soon to be uplifted high, 

And float in rueful compai^ I 
Ifc was the time when England’s Queen 
Twelve years h^ reigned, a Sovereiga dread 
Nor yet the restless crown had been^ 
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Disturbed upon her virgin bead , 

But now the inly- working INTorth 
Was npe to send its thousands forth, 

30 A potent vassalage, to fight 

In Percy’s and in Neville’s right. 

Two Earls fast leagued in discontent. 

Who gave their wishes open vent , 

And boldly urged a general plea, 

35 The ntes of ancient piety 
To be triumphantly restored. 

By the stem justice of the sword ^ 

And that same Banner, on whose breast 
The blameless Lady had exprest 
40 Memonala chosen to give life 

And sunshine to a dangerous strife ; 

That Banner, waiting for the Call, 

Stood quietly m Rylstone-hall 

It came ; and Erancis Norton said, 

45 “ O Father * rise not in this fray — 

The hairs are white upon your head , 

Dear Father, hear me when I say 
It IS for you too late a day ^ 

Bethink you of your own good name . 

60 A just and gracious Queen have we, 

A pure religion, and the claim 
Of peace on our humanity — 

’Tis meet that I endure your scorn ; 

I am your son, your eldest bom , 

55 But not for lordship or for land. 

My Father, do I clasp your knees ; 

The Banner touch not, stay your hand, 

This multitnde of men disband, 

And live at home in blameless ease ; 

60 For these my brethren’s sake, for me ; 

Andj most of all, for Emily !” 

Tumultuous noises filled the hall ; 

And scarcely could the Father hear 
That name — pronounced with a dying fall — 
66 The name of his only Daughter dear, 

As on the banner which stood near 
He glanced a look of holy pride, 

And his moist eyes were glorified ; 

Then did he seize the staff, and say • 

70 Thou, R-iohard, bear’st thy father’s name, 
Heep thou this ensign till the day 
When I of thee require the same : 
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Thy place be on my better hand ; — 

And seven as true as thou, I see, 

75 Will cleave to this good cause and me.’* 

!He spahe, and eight brave sons straightway 
All followed him, a gallant band ^ 

Thns, with his sons, when forth he came 
The sight was haaled with loud acclaim 
80 And dm of arms and minstrelsy, 

From all his waidike tenantry. 

All horsed and harnessed with him to ride,— 
A voice to which the hills i»eplied ' 

But Francis, m the vacant hall, 

S3 Stood silent under dreary weight, — 

A phantasm, in which roof and wall 
Shook, tottered, swam before his sight , 

A phantasm like a dream of night ’ 

Thns overwhelmed, and desolate, 

90 He found his way to a postern- gate , 

And, when he waked, his languid eye 
Was on the calm and silent sky j 
With air abont: him breathing sweet, 

And eai'th’s green grass beneath his feet , 

95 Nor did he fail ere long to hear 
A sound of military cheer, 

Faint— but it reached that sheltered spot , 
He heard, and it disturbed him not 

There stood he, leaning on a lance 
100 Which he had grasped unknowingly. 

Had bbndly grasped in that strong ii*anoe, 
That dimness of heart-agony ; 

There stood he, cleansed from the despair 
And sorrow of his fruitless prayer 
105 The past he calmly hath reviewed : 

But where will be the fortitude 
Of this brave man, when he shall see 
That Form beneath the spreadmg tree. 

And know that it is Emily ? 

110 He saw her where in open view 

She sate beneath the spreading yew — 

Her head upon her lap, concealing 
In solitude her bitter feeling : 

“ Might ever son command a sire, 

115 The act were justified to-day *’ 

This to hims^ — and to the Maid, 

Whom now he had approached, he said — 
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** Gone are they, — they have theu" desii*e; 

And I "With thee one hour will stay, 

120 To give thee comfort if I may.” 

She heard, but looked not np, nor spake , 

And sorrow moved him to partake 

Her silence, then his thoughts turned round, 

And fervent words a passage found. 

125 “ Gone are they, bravely, though misled , 
With a dear Father at then- head' 

The Sons obey a natural lord , 

The Father had given solemn word 
To noble Percy , and a force 
130 Still stronger, bends him to his course 
This said, our tears to-day may fall 
As at an mnocent funeral. 

In deep and awful channel runs 
This sympathy of Sire and Sons ; 

135 Untried our Brothers have been loved 
With heart by simple natui-e moved , 

And now their faithfulness is proved 
For faithful we must call them, beaiung 
That soul of conscientious daring 
140 — There were they all in circle — there 
Stood Bichard, Ambrose, Christopher, 

John with a sword that will not fail, 

And Marmaduke in fearless mail. 

And those bright Twu33 were side by side , 
145 And there, by fresh hopes beautified, 

Stood whose arm yet lacks the power 
Of man, our youngest, fairest fiower ' 

I, by the right of eldest bom. 

And m a second father^s place, 

150 Presumed to grapple with their scoin, 

And meet their pity face to face , 

Yea, trusting in God’s holy aid, 

I to my Father knelt and prayod , 

And one, the pensive Marmaduke, 

155 Methought, was yielding inwaidly. 

And would have laid his puipose by, 

But for a glance of his Father’s eye. 

Which I myself could scarcely brook. 

Then be we, each and all, forgiven ' 

160 Thou, chiefly thou, my Sistex* dear, 

Whose pangs are registered in heaven — 

The stifled sigh, the hidden tear, 

And smiles, that dared to take their place, 
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Meek filial snuleB, upon thy face, 

165 As that unhallowed Banner grew 
Beneath a loving old Man’ b view 
Thy part ia dono — ^thy painful part , 

Be thou then satisfied m heart ! 

A farther, thoagh far easier, task 
170 Than thme hath been, my duties ask , 

With theu's my efPorts cannot blend, 

I cannot for such cause contend j 
Their aims I utterly forswear , 

But I in body will be there 
175 Unarmed and naked will I go. 

Be at them side, come weal or woe 
On kind occasions I may wait, 

See, hear, obstruct, or mitigate. 

Bare breast I take and an empty hand.” — 
180 Therewith he threw away the lance, 

Which he had grasped in that strong trance , 
Spumed it, like somethmg that would stand 
Between him and the pure mtent 
Of love on which his sonl was bent. 

185 “ E’er thee, for thee, is left the sense 
Of trial past without ofEence 
To God or man , such innocence, 

Such consolation, and the excess 
Of an unmerited distress , 

190 In that thy very strength must lie. 

— O Sister, I could prophesy * 

The time is come that i*ingB the knell 
Of all we loved, and loved so well . 

Hope nothing, if I thus may speak 
195 To thee, a woman, and thence weak . 

Hope nothing, 1 repeat , for we 
Are doomed to pensh utterly . 

’Tis meet that thou with me divide 
The thought while I am by thy side, 

200 Acknowledging a grace in this, 

A comfort in the dark abyss. 

But look not for me when I am gone. 

And be no farther wrought npon . 

^Farewell all wishes, all debate, 

205 All prayers for this cause, or for that ^ 

W eep, if that aid thee ; but depend 
Upon no help of outward fnend ; 

Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve 
210 For we must faU, both we and ours — 
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This Mansion and these pleasant bowers, 

Walks, pools, and arbours, homestead, hall — 
Onr fate is theirs, will reach them all , 

The young hors© must forsake his manger, 

215 And learn to glory in a Stranger ; 

The hawk forget his perch ; the hound 
Be parted from his ancient ground : 

The blast will sweep us all away — 

One desolation, one decay ' 

220 And even this Creature I ” which words saying. 
He pointed to a lovely Doe, 

A few steps distant, feeding, straying , 

Bair creature, and more white than snow ^ 

“ Even she will to her peaceful woods 
225 Betnrn, and to her murmuring floods, 

And be in heart and soul the same 
She was before she hither came , 

Ere she had learned to love ns all. 

Herself beloved m Rylstone-hall. 

230 — But thon, my Sister, doomed to be 
The last leaf on a blasted tree , 

If not in vain we breathed the breath 
Together of a purer faith ; 

If hand in hand we have been lead, 

235 And thou, (O happy thought this day ’) 

Not seldom foremost in the way , 

If on one thought our minds have fed, 

And we have in one meaning read ; 

If, when at home our private weal 
240 Hath sirffered from the shock of zeal, 

Together we have learned to prize 
Forbearance and self-sacrifice , 

If we like combatants have fared, 

And for this issue been prepai*ed , 

245 If thou art beautiful, and youth 

And thought endue thee with all truth — 

Be strong ; — be worthy of the grace 
Of God, and fill thy destined place , 

A Soul, by foi'ce of sorrows high, 

250 Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanily ' ” 

He ended, — or she heard no more , 

He led her from the yew-tree shade, 

And at the mansion’s silent door, 

255 He kissed the consecrated Maid ; 

And down the valley then pursued, 

Alone, the orm^d multitude. 
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CANTO THIRD. 

Now joy for yon wlio from fcKe towers 
Of Bi'ancapeth. look in donbfc Emd fear. 

Telling melanclioly hours * 

Pioclaim it, let yonr Masters hear 
5 That Norton with his hand is near ^ 

The watchmen from their station high 
Pi*onoTLnced the word, — and the Earls descry, 
Well-pleased, the armM Company 
Marching down the hanks of Were 

10 Said fearless Norton to the pair 

Gone forth to greet him on the plain — 

“ This meeting, noble Lords ^ looks fair, 

I brmg with me a goodly tram , 

Tlieir hearts are with yon • hill and dale 
15 Have helped ns • Ure we crossed, anct Swale, 
■And horse and harness followed — see 
The best part of their Yeomanry * 

— Stand forth, my Sons ^ — these eight are mme, 
Whom to this service I commend ; 

20 Which way soe’er our fate inclme, 

These will be faithful to the end , 

They ai’o my all ’'~voice failed him here — 
‘'My all save one, a Daughter dear ^ 

Whom I have left, Love’s mildestj bii'th, 

25 The meekest Oliild on this blessed earth. 

I had — but these are by my side, 

These Bight, and this is a day of pride ! 

The time is ripe With festive din 
Lo 1 how the people are flookmg in, — 

30 Like hungry fowl to the feeder’s hand 
When snow lies heavy upon the land.” 

He spake bare truth ; for far and neai* 

Pi-om every side came noisy swarms 
Of Peasants m their homely gear ; 

35 -And, mixed with these, to Brancepeth came 
Grave Gentry of estate and name, 

And Captams Icuown foi' worth in arms ; 

And prayed the Earls in self-defence 
To idse, and prove their innocence.— 

40 ‘‘ Rise, noble Earls, put forth yonr might 
Por holy Ohm^ch, and the People’s right ! ” 

The Norton fixed, at this demand, 

Hia eye upon Northumberland, 
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And said ; The Minds o£ Men will own 
45 ZSTo loyal rest wliile England’s Crown 
Hemains without an Herr, the bait 
0£ strife and factions desperate ; 

Who, paying deadly hate in kind 
Through all things else, in this can find 
50 A mutual hope, a common mind ; 

And plot, and pant to overwhelm 
All ancient honour m the realm 
— Brave Earls ' to whose heroic veins 
Our noblest blood is given in trnst, 

55 To you a suffering state complains, 

And ye must raise her from the dust 
With wishes of still holder scope 
On you we look, with dearest hope , 

Even for our Altars — for the prize 
60 In Heaven, of life that never dies ; 

For the old and holy Church we mouxm, 

And must in ^oy to her return 
Behold ! ” — and from his Son whose stand 
Was on his right, from that guardian hand 
65 He took the Banner, and unfurled 

The precious folds — “ behold,” said he, 

“ The ransom of a sinful world ; 

Let this your preservation be , 

The wounds of hands and feet and side, 

70 And the sacred Cross on which Jesus died, 

— This bring I from an ancient hearth. 

These Records wrought in pledge of love 
By hands of no ignoble birth, 

A Maid o’er whom the blessed Dove 
75 Vouchsafed in gentleness to brood 
While she the holy woik pursued.” 

“ Uplift the Standard I ” was the cry 
From all the listeners that stood round, 

Plant it, — by this we live or die.” 

80 The Norton ceased not for that sound, 

But said , “ The prayer which ye have heard, 
Much injured Earls * by these preferred, 

Is offered to the Saints, the sigh 
Of tens of thousands, seCretly.” 

85 “ Uplift it ' ” cried once more the Bond, 

And then a thoughtful pause ensued : 

“ Uplift it 1” said Northumberland — 
Whereat from all the multitude 
Who saw the Banner reared on high 
90 In all its dread emblazonry, 

A voice of uttermost joy brake out : 
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The transport was rolled down the river of Were, 

And IDnrham, the time-honoxired Durham, did hear, 
And the towers of Saint Cuthbert were stirred hj the 
shout ^ 

95 ITow was the North in arms • — they shine 
In warlike trim from Tweed to Tyne, 

At Percy’s voice and Neville sees 
His Pollowers gatlieiing in from Tees, 

PiHim Were, and all the little rills 
100 Concealed among the forkM hills — 

Seven hundred Kmghts, Hetainera all 
Of Neville, at their Master’s call 
Had sate together in Haby Hall ^ 

Snch strength that Earldom held of yore , 

105 Nor wanted at this time noh store 
Of well-appomted chivalry. 

— Not loath the sleepy lance to wield, 

And greet the old paternal shield, 

They heard the summons, — and, furthermore, 

110 Horsemen and Eoot of each degree, 

Unbound by pledge of fealty, 

Appeared, with free and open hate 
Of novelties in Church and State , 

Knight, burgher, yeoman, and esquire ; 

115 And Homish pnest, in priest’s attire. 

And thus, in arms, a zealous Baud 
Proceeding under joint command, 

To Durham first their course they bear ; 

And in St. Cuthbert’s ancient seat 
120 Sang Mass, — and tore the Book of Prayer, — 

And trod the Bible beneath their feet. 

Thence marching southward smooth and free 
‘ They mustered their host at Wetherby, 

Pull sixteen thousand fair to see ; ’ 

125 The Choicest Warriors of the North ! 

But none for beauty and for worth 
Like those eight Sons — ^who, in a ring, 

(Bipe men, or blooming in life’s spring) 

Each with a lanee, erect and tall, 

130 A falchion, and a buckler small, 

Stood by their Sire, on ClifEord-moor, 

To guarel the Standard which he bore. 

On foot they girt their EafcUer round , 

And so will keep the appointed ground 
135 Where’er their march : no steed will he 
Henceforth bestride ‘triumphantly, 
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Ho stande upoii the grassy sod, 

Trusting himself to the earth, and God. 

Eiare sight to embolden and inspire ' 

140 Proud was the field of Sons and Su^e , 

Of him the most , and, soo^h to say, 

No shape of man in all the array 
So graced the sunshine of that day 
The monumental pomp of age 
145 Was with this goodly Personage , 

A stature undepressed in size, 

Unbent, which rather seemed to inse, 

In open victory o’er the weight 
Of seventy years, to loftier height , 

150 Magmfic limbs of withered state , 

A face to fear and venerate , 

Eyes dark and sti‘ong , and on his head 
Bright locks of silver hair, thick spread, 

Which a brown morion half-concealed, 

155 Light as a hunter’s of the field , 

And thus, with girdle round his waist. 
Whereon the Banner-staff might rest 
At need, he stood, advancing high 
The glittering, ftoating Pageantry. 

160 Who sees him ? ^thousands see, and One 
With iinparticipated gaze , 

Who, ’mong those thousands, friend hath none, 
And treads in solitary ways. 

He, following wheresoe’er he might, 

165 Hath watched the Banner from afar. 

As shepherds watch a lonely star, 

Or marmers the distant light 

That guides them through a stormy night. 

And now, upon a chosen plot 
170 Of rising ground, yon heathy spot ! 

He takes ^one his far-off stand, 

With breast unmailed, nnweaponed hand. 

Bold 18 his aspect , but hia ©ye 
Is pregnant with anxiety, 

175 While, like a tutelary Power, 

He there stands fixed from hour to hour • 

Xet sometimes in more humble guise, 

Upon the turf-clad height he lies 
Stretched, herdsman-like, as if to bask 
180 In sunshine were his only task. 

Or by his mantle’s help to find 
A shelter from the nipping wmd . 

And thus, with short oblivion blest, 
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His weary spuTits gather rest 
185 Again lie lifts his eyes , and lo ' 

The pageant glancing to and fiK) ; 

And hope is wakened by the sight, 

He thence may learn, ere fall of night, 

WTiich way the tide is doomed to flow. 

190 To London were the Chieftains bent ; 

But what avails the bold intent ? 

A Bioyal army is gone forth 
To quell the Bisikg of the Hobth ; 

They mai’ch with Dudley at their head, 

195 And, in seven days’^ace, will to York be led ' — 
Can such a mighty Ilost be raised 
Thus snddenly, and brought so near ? 

The Earls upon each other gazed, 

And Neville’s cheek grew pale with fear ; 

200 For, with a high and valiant name, 

He bore a heart of timid frame ; 

And bold if both had been, yet they 
‘ Against so many may not stay ’ 

Back therefore will they hie to seize 
205 A strong Hold on the banks of Tees ; 

There wait a favourable hour, 

Until Lord Dacre with his power 
Fmm Nawoi’th come , and Howard’s aid 
Be with them openly displayed 

210 While through the Host, from man to man, 

A mmour of this purpose ran, 

The Standard trasting to the care 
Of him who heretofore did bear 
That chai'ge, impatient Norton sought 
215 The Chieftains to unfold his thought, 

And thns abmptly spake ; — “ We yield 
(And can it be ?) an unf ought field ’ — 

How oft has strength, the sti’engtli of heaven, 

To few tnnmphantly been given * 

220 Still do our very children boast 
Of miti’ed Thurston — what a Host 
He conquered • — Saw we not the Plain 
(And flying shall behold again) 

Where faith was proved p — while to battle moved 
225 The Standard on the Sacred Warn 

That bore it, compassed round by a bold 
Fi’atemity of Barons old ; 

And with those grey-haired charapionB stood, 
Under the saintly euBignB three, 
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230 The infant Heir of Mowbray^s blood — 

All confident of victory ! — 

Sliall Percy blush, then, for his name ^ 

Must Westmoreland be asked with shame 
Whose were the mimbei*s, where th^ loss, 

23o 111 that other day of Neville’s Cross ? 

When the Prior of Durham with holy hand 
Raised, as the Vision gave command, 

Saint Cuthbert’s Relic — far and near 
Kenned on the point of a lofty spear , 

240 While the Monks prayed m Maiden’s Bowei 
To God descending in his power. 

Less would not at our need be due 
To us, who war against the Untrue , — 

The delegates of Heaven we iise, 

245 Convoked the impious to chastise 
We, we, the sanctities of old 
Would re-establish and uphold : 

Be warned ” — His zeal the Chiefs confounded, 
But word was given, and the timmpet sounded 
250 Back thiough the melancholy Host 
Went Norton, and resumed his post. 

Alas ^ thought he, and have I borne 
This Banner raised with 30 jful pi^ide, 

This hope of all posterity, 

255 By those dread symbols sanctified , 

Thus to become at once the acorn 
Of babbling winds as they go by, 

A spot of shame to the sun’s bright eye, 

To the light clouds a mockery ^ 

260 — “ Even these poor eight of mine would stem 
Half to himself, and half to them 
He spake — “ would stem, or quell, a force 
Ten times their number, man and horse , 

This by their own unaided might, 

265 Without them father in their sight, 

Without the Cause for which they fight , 

A Cause, which on a needful day 
Would breed us thousands brave as they ’* 

— So speaking, he his reverend head 
270 Raised towards that Imageiy once more 
But the familiar prospect shed 
Despondency unfelt before * 

A shock of intimations vain, 

Dismay, and superstitious pain, 

275 Eell on him, with the sudden thought 

Of her by whom the work was wrought • — 
Oh whei’efore was her oountenanoe bright 
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With love divine and gentle light ? 

She would not, cotdd not, disobey, 

280 But her Faith leaned another way. 

Ill teax*s she wept , I saw them fall, 

I ovex'heard her as she spake 
Sad words to that mute Animal, 

The White Doe, in the hawthorn brake ; 

285 She steeped, but not for Jesu’s sake, 

This Cross in tears by her, and One 
Unworthier fai’ we are undone — 

Her recreant Brother — he prevailed 
Over that tender Spudt — assailed 
290 Too oft alas * by her whose head 

In the cold grave hath long been laid • 

She first, in reason’s dawn beguiled 
Her docile, unsuspecting Child : 

Faa back — ^far back my mind must go 
295 To reach the well-spi*ing of this woe ' 

While thus he brooded, music sweet 
Of border tunes was played to cheer 
The footsteps of a quick retreat , 

But Noi*ton lingered m the real*, 
dOO Stung with sharp thoughts , and ere the last 
Fi'om his distracted bi*am was cast. 

Before his Fathei', Francis stood, 

And spake in fii*m and earnest mood. 

“ Though here I bend a suxipliant kneo 
305 In reverence, and unarmed, I bear 

In yoiu* indignant thoughts my shai*e , 

Am grieved this backwai'd march to see 
So cai'eless and disorderly 
I scoin your Chiefs — ^men who would lead, 
310 And yet want courage at their need : 

Then look at them with open eyes ! 

Deserve they further saciofice P — 

If — when they shnnk, nor dare oppose , 

In open field theu* gathering foes, 

315 (And fast, fi'om this decisive day, 

Ton multitude must melt away ;) 

If now I ask a grace not claimed 
While ground was left for hope ; uublamed 
Be an endeavooi' that can do 
320 Ho injury to them or you. 

My father 1 I Would help to find 
A place of shelter, till the i*age 
Of cruel men do like the wind 
lilxbauBt itself and smk to rest 
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325 Be Brotlier uow to Bi other jomod ' 

Admit me in tho equipage 
Of your misfortunes, that at least. 
Whatever fate remain behind, 

I may bear witness in my breast 
330 To yoar nobility of mmd !** 

“ Thou Enemy, my hane and bbght * 

Oh ’ bold to fight the Coward’s fight 
Against all good ” — but why declai e. 

At length, the issue of a prayer 
335 Which love had prompted, yielding scope 
Too free to one bright moment’s hope ? 
SufiB.ee it that the Son, who strove 
With fruitless effoi t to allay 
That passion, prudently gave way , 

340 IN’or did he turn aside to prove 

His Brothers’ wisdom or their love — 

But calmly fi'om the spot withdrew , 

His best endeavours to renew, 

Should e’er a kindlier time ensue. 


CANTO FOURTH. 

’Tis night in silence looking down, 

The Moon, from cloudless ether, sees 
A Camp, and a beleaguered Town, 

And Castle like a stately crown 
5 On the steep I’ocks of winding Tees ; — 

And southward far, with moor between, 
Hill-top, and flood, and forest green, 

The bright Moon sees that valley small 
Where Bylstone’s old sequestered Hall 
10 A venerable image yields 

Of quiet to the neighbouring fields , 

While fi’om one pillared chimney breathes 
The smoke, and mounts in silver wreaths 
— The coniijs are hushed , — for timely sleep 
15 The grey-hounds to their kennel creep ; 

The peacock in a broad ash tree 
Aloft is roosted for the night, 

He who in proud prosperity 
Of colours manifold and bright 
20 Walked round, affronting the daylight • 

And higher still, above the bower 
Where he is perched, from yon lone Tower 
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TLe liall-clock m the clear moonsliine 
\Vitli glittering^ linger points at nine. 

25 Ah * who could think that sadness here 
Hath any sway ^ or pain, or fear ? 

A soft and Inlling’ sound is heai*d 
Of streams inaudible by day ; 

The gaiden pool’s dark surface, stiired 
30 By the night insects in then* play, 

Breaks into dimples small and bright ; 

A thousand, thousand rings of light 
That shape themselves and disappea»r 
Almost as soon as seen — and lo * 

35 N'ot distant far, the milk-white Doe — 

The saaie who quietly was feeding 
On the gi-een herb, and nothing heeding, 
When Fi’ancis, uttering to the Maid 
His last words in the yew-ti*ee shade, 

40 Involved whate’er hy love was brought 
Out of his heart, or crossed his thought, 

Or chance presented to his eye, 

In one sad sweep of destiny — 

The same fan Creature, who hath found 
45 Her way mto forbidden ground , 

Where now — inthin this spacious plot 
For pleasure made, a goodly spot, 

With lawns and beds of flowers, and shades 
Of trellis -work in long ai'cades, 

50 And cii'que and crescent fmmed by wall 
Of close-dipt foliage green and tall, 
Converging walks, and fountains gay, 

And teii*aces in trim an*ay — 

Beneath yon cypress spii’ing high, 

55 With pine and cedar spreading wide 
Their darksome boughs on either side, 

In open moonlight doth she lie , 

Happy ELS others of hei kind. 

That, far fi'om human neighbourhood, 

60 Bionge unrestricted as the wind. 

Through park, or chase, or savage wood- 

But see the consecrated Maid 
Emerging from a cedar shade 
To open moonshine, where the Doe 
65 Beneath the cypress-spire is laid ; 

Like a patch of April snow — 

Upon a bed of herbage green, 

Lingering m a woody glade 
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Or behind a I'ocky screen — 

70 JjoTiely relic ' which, if seen 
By the shepherd, is passed by 
With an inattentive eye 
Nor more regfard doth She bestow 
Upon the uncomplaining Doe 
75 Now couched at ease, though oft this dny 
Not uuperplexed nor free from pain, 

When she had ti*ied, and tried in vain, 
Approaching m her gentle way, 

To win some look of love, or g^in 
80 Encouragement to sport or play , 

Attempts which still the heart-sick Maid 
Reject^, or with slight repaid 

Yet Emily is soothed , — the breeze 
Came fraught with kindly sympathies. 

86 As she approached yon rustic Shed 

Hung with late-flowering woodbine, spread 
Along the walls and overhead, 

The fi^agrance of the breathing flowers 
Revived a memory of those hour’s 
90 When here, in this remote alcove, 

(While fi’om the pendent woodbine came 
Like odours, sweet as if the same) 

A fondly-anxiouB Mother strove 
To teach her salutary fears 
95 And mysteries above ber yeai’S. 

Yes, she is soothed - an Image faint. 

And yet noc faint — -a presence bright 
Retuims to her — ^that blessed Saint 
Who with mild looks and language mild 
100 Instructed here her dai-lmg Child, 

While yet a prattler on the knee, 

To worship in simplicity 

The invisible G-od, and take for guide 

The faith reformed and pnnfied 

105 Tis flown — the Yiaion, and the sense 
Of that beguiling influence , 

But ob * thou Angel from above. 

Mute Spirit of maternal love, 
m n stood’st before my eyes, moi’e clear 

110 Than ghosts are fahled to appear 
Sent upon embassies of fear 
As thou thy presence hast to me 
Vouchsafed, in radiant ministry 
Uescend on Francis , nor forbeai' 
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11 To ^'eet him ■with a voice, and say ; 

‘ If hope be a rejected stay, 

Do thon, my Christian Son, beware 
Of that most lamentable snixre,^ 

The self-reliance of despair ^ ” 

120 Then fi*om within the embowered retreat 
Where she had fonnd a g^ratefnl seat 
Pertuihed she issues She will go ' 

Herself will follow to the war. 

And clasp her Father’s knees ; — ah, no 
12*1 *She meets the insuperable hai*, 

The mjnnction by her Brother laid , 

His parting chai’ge — but ill obeyed 
That intei^dicted all debate, 

All pmyer for this cause ox' for that , 

130 All effoi^ts that wonld tnrn aside 

The headstrong current of then* fate 
Ser duty is to stand and wait ; 

In resignation to abide 
The shock, and finallt secure 
135 O’kb pain and gktp'p a triumph pure 
— She feels it, and pangs ai^e checked 
But now, as silently she paced 
The tux’f, and thought bv thought waR chased, 
Came One who, ■with sedate respect, 

140 Approached, and, greeting her, thus spake , 

“ An old man’s pnvilege I take • 

Dark is the time — a woeful day * 

Dear daughter of affliction, say 

How can I serve you ^ point the way.” 

145 Rights have you, and may well be bold 
Yon with my Fathei' have gi’own old 
In friendship — strive — for his sake go — 

Turn from ns all the coming woe 
This wonld I beg , but on my mind 
150 A passive stillness is enjoined 
On yon, if room for mortal aid 
Be left, IS -no restriction laid ; 

Yon not forbidden to recline 
With hope upon the Will divine ” 

155 “ Hope,” said the old Man, “must abide 
With all of ns, whate’er betide 
In Oraven’s wilds is many a den. 

To sheltei* persecuted men 
Fax' underground is many a cave, 
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160 Where they might lie as in the grave, 

Until this storm hath ceaBed to rave 
Or let them cross the river Tweed, 

And be at once from peril freed • ” 

“ Ah tempt me not ! ” she faintly sighed ; 

165 “ I will not counsel nor exhort, 

W^ith my condition satisfied , 

But yon, at least, may make report 
Of what befalls , — be this yonr task — 

This may be done , — ’tis all I ask ^ 

170 She spake — and fi'om the Lady’s sight 
The Sire, nnconscions of Ins age, 

Departed promptly as a Page 
Bonnd on some errand of delight 
— The noble Pi’anois — wise as bravo, 

175 Thought he, may want not skill to save 
With hopes in tendeimess concealed. 

Unarmed he followed to the field , 

Him will I seek • the insurgent Powers 
Are now besieging Barnard’s Towers, — 

180 “ Grant that the moon which shines this night 
May guide them in a prudent flight ^ ” 

But quick the turns of chance and change, 
And knowledge has a narrow range j 
Whence idle fears, and needless pain, 

185 And wishes blind, and efforts vain — 

The moon may shine, but cannot be 
Their gnide m flight — already she 
Hath witnessed their captivity. 

She saw the desperate assanlt 
190 Upon that hostile castle made ; — 

But dark and dismal is the vault 
Where Norton and his sons are laid > 
Disastrous issue > — he had said 
“ This night yon faithless Towers must yield, 
195 Or wo for ever quit the field. 

— ^Neville is utterly dismayed, 

Por promise fails of Howard’s aid ; 

And Dacre to onr call replies 
That he is unprepared to nse. 

200 My heart is sick ; — ^this weary pause 
Must needs be fatal to our cause. 

The breach is open — on the wall, 

This night, the Banner shall be planted 1 ” 

— ’Twas ^one • His Sons were with him — all ; 
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205 They belt Kim I'cund TVitK hearts undaunted. 
And others follow , — Sire and Son 
Leap down into the court, — “ ’Tib won ^ 

They shout aloud — hut Heaven decreed 
That with then’ joyful shout should close 
210 The triumph of a desperate deed 

Which struck with terror fi’iends and foes ^ 
The fi’iend shrinks back — ^the foe recoils 
IVom Norton and his filial hand , 

But they, now caught within the toils, 

215 Against a thousand cannot stand, — 

The foe from numheis courage drew, 

And overpowered that gallant few 
“ A I'escne for the Standard ^ ’* cried 
The Father from within the walls , 

220 But, see, the sacred Standard falls ^ — 

Confusion through the Camp spread wide - 
Some fled , and some their fears detained 
But ere the Moon had sunk to rest 
In her pale chambers of the west, 

226 Of that rash levy nought remained. 


CANTO FIFTH 

High on a point of rugged ground 
Among the wastes of Rylstone Fell 
Above the loftiest ridge or mound 
Where foresters or shepherds dwell, 

6 An ediflce of warlike frame 

Stands single — Norton Tower its name — 

It fronts all quarters, and looks rqund 
O'er path and road, and plain ai^d dell, 
Dark moor, and gleam pf pool and stream 
10 Upon a prospect without bound 

The summit of this bold ascent — 

Though bleak and bare, and seldom free 

As Pendle-hill or Pennygent 

From wind, or frost, or vapours wet— 

15 Had often heard the sound of glee 

When there the youthful Nortons met, 

To practise games and archery • 

How proud aJid happy they ! the crowd 
Of Lookers-on how pleased and pi’oud 1 
20 And from the scorching noop-tide sun, 

From showers, or when the prize was won, 
They to the Tower withdrew, and there 
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Would mirth ran round, with g-eneroua fare , 
And the stern old Lord of Biylstone-hall, 

25 Was happiest, proudest, of them all * 

But now, his Child, with anguish palei. 

Upon the height walks to and fro , 

‘ Tis well that she hath heard the tale, 
Received the bitterness of woe . 

30 For she liad hoped, had hoped and feared, 
Such lights did feeble nature claim , 

And oft her steps had hither steered. 

Though not unconscious of self -blame , 

For she her bi other’s charge reveied, 

36 His farewell Words , and by the same, 

Tea by her brother’s very name, 

Had, m her solitude, been cheered. 

Beside the lonely watch-tower stood 
That gi’ay-h aired Man of gentle blood, 

40 Who with her Father bad gi‘own old 
In friendship , rival hunters they, 

And fellow warriors m their day , 

To Rylstone he the tidmgs brought , 

Then on this height the Maid had sought , 

45 And, gently as ho could, had told 
The end of that dire Tragedy, 

Which it had been his lot to see 

To him the Lady turned , “ You said 
That Francis lives, is not detid ? ” 

50 “ Your noble brother hath been spaiod , 

To take bis life they have not dared ; 

On him and on his high endeavour 
The light of praise shall shine for ever * 

Hor did lie (such Heaven’s will) in vam 
55 His solitary course maiiitain , 

Not vamly struggled m the might 
Of duty, seeing with clear sight , 

He Tvas their comfoi-t to the last. 

Their joy till every pang was past. 

60 I w itnessed when to York they came — 

W hat, Lady, if their feet Were tied , 

They might deserve a good Man’s blame ; 
But marks of infamy and shame — 

These were their triumph, these theii* pride j 
66 Nor wanted ’mid the pressing crowd 
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Deep feeling, that foxuLcl Tittei*ance loud, 

' Lo, ^Francis comes,* there were who cried, 

‘ A Piisonex- once, but now set free ! 

’Tib well, for he the woist defied 
70 Thi'ongh force of natural piety , 

He rose not in this q^uarrel, he, 

For concord’s sahe and England’s good, 

Suit to hiB Brothers often made 
With tears, and of his Father prayed — 

75 -And when he had in •vain withstood 
Tlieir puz^ose — ^then did he divide,* 

He parted fiom them , hut at then* side 
How walks in unanimity. 

Then peace to cruelty and scorn, 

SO While to the pi‘ison they are borne, 

Peace, peace to all indignity 1 ’ 

And so m Prison were they laid — 

Oh hear me, heai* me, gentle Maid, 

For I am come with power to bless, 

85 By scattering gleams, thixiugU your distress, 
Of a redeeming happiness 
Mo did a reverent pity move 
And privilege of ancient love , 

And, in your service, making bold, 

90 Enti-ance I gaaned to that sti’ong-hold. 

Your Father gave me cordial g’i*eeting , 

But to his pmposes, that burned 
Within him, instantly returned 
He was commanding and enti*eating, 

95 And said — ‘ W e need not stop, my Sou ! 
Thoughts pi^ess, and time is hurrying on’ — 
And so to Francis he renewed 
His words more calmly thus pm*sued- 

‘ Might this our enterprise have sped, 

100 Change wde and deep the Land had scon, 

A renovation from the dead, 

A spring-tide of immortal green • 

The darksome altai*s would have blazed 
Like stars when clouds are rolled away , 

105 Salvation to all eyes that gazed, 

Once more the Rood had been upraised 
To spread its arms, and stand for aye. 

Then, then — ^had I survived to see 
Hew life in Bolton Priory , 

110 The voice restored, the eye of Truth 
Re-opened tkat inspii*ed my youth ; 
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To see her in her pomp arrayed — 

This Banner (for such vow I made) 
Should on the censecrated breast 
115 Of that same Temple have found rest 
I would myself have hung* it high, 

Fit offering of glad victory ^ 

A shadow of such thought remains 
To cheer this sad and pensive time , 
j 20 A solemn fancy yet sustains 

One feeble Being — ^bids me chmb 
Even to the last — one effort more 
To attest my Faith, if not restore. 

Here then,’ said he, ‘ while I impart, 

125 My Son, the last wish of my heart. 

The Banner strive thon to regain ; 

And, if the endeavonr prove not vam, 
Bear it — to whom if not to thee 
Shall I this lonely thought consign ? — 
130 Bear it to Bolton Prioiy, 

And lay it on Saint Mary’s shrine , 

To wither in the snn and breeze 
’Mid those decaying sanctities 
Thei'e let at least the gift be laid, 

135 The testimony there displayed ; 

Bold proof that with no selfish aim, 

But for lost Faith and Christ’s dear name, 
I helmeted a brow though white, 

And took a place m all men’s sight, 

140 Tea offered up this noble Brood, 

This fair umivalled Brotherhood, 

And turned away from thee, my Son ' 

And left — ^bnt be the MBt nnsaid, 

The name unbonched, the tear nnshed ; — 
145 My wish is known, and I have done • 

How promise, gi*ant this one request, 

This dying pi*ayer, and be thou blest !’ 

Then Fi’anois answered — ‘ TmstthySon, 
For, with God’s will, it shall be done * * — 

150 The pledge obtained, the solemn word 
Thus scarcely given, a noise was heaid. 
And Of&oers appeared in state 
To lead the prisoners to their fate. 

They rose, oh I wherefore should I fear 
155 To tell, or, Bady, you to hear ? 

They rose — embi'aces non© were given— 
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They stood like ti’fees when eea'th and heaven 
Are calm they knew each othei^’s worth, 

And reverently the Band went forth 
160 They met, when they had reached the door. 
One with profane and harsh intent 
Plojced there — that he might go before 
And, with that laeful Banner borne 
Aloft in sign of tannting scorn, 

165 Conduct them to their punishment 
So cruel Sussex, uniesti-ained 
By human feeling, had ordained 
The unhappy Banner Francis saw, 

And, with a look of calm command 
170 Inspiring universal awe, 

He took it from the soldier’s hand ; 

And all the people that stood round 
Confirmed the deed in peace profonnd 
— High transport did the Father shed 
175 Upon his Son — ^and they were led, 

Led on, and yielded np them breath , 

Together died, a happy death ^ — 

But Francis, soon as he had braved 
That insult, and the Banner saved, 

180 Athwai't the unresisting tide 
Of the spectatoi^s occupied 
In admiration or dismay, 

Bore instantly his Charge away/’ 

These things, which thus had in the sight 
185 And heainng passed of HitJa who stood 
With Emily, on the Watch-tower height, 

In Hylstone’s woeful neighbourhood, 

He told , and oftentimes with voice 
Of power to comfort or rejoice , 

190 For deepest sorrows that aspire, 

Go high, no transport everhighei 
“ Yes — God IS nch in mercy,” said 
The old Mail to the silent Maid, 

“ Yet, Lady * shines, through this black night, 
195 One star of aspect heavenly blight ; 

Your Brother lives — ^he lives — is come 
Perhaps already to his home ; 

Then let us leave this dreary place ” 

She yielded, aud with gentle pace, 

200 Though without one uplifted look, 

To Rylstone-haU her way she took. 
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CANTO SIXTH. 

Why comes not Francis P — From the doleful City 
He fled, — and, in his flight, could hear 
The death-sounds of the Minster-bell * 

That sullen stroke pronounced farewell 
5 To Marmaduke, cut off from pity * 

To Ambrose that • and then a knell 
For him, the sweet half -opened Flower ^ 

For all — all dying in one hour > 

— Why comes not Francis ? Thoughts of lovo 
10 Should bear him to his Sister dear 
With the fleet motion of a dove , 

Yea, like a hea.venly messenger 
Of speediest wing, should he appear 
Why comes he not ? — for westward fast 
15 Along the plain of York he passed , 

Heckless of what impels or leads, 

Unchecked he hmries on , — ^nor heeds 
The sorrow, through the Villages, 

Spread by triumphant crueltieB 
20 Of vengeful military force, 

And punishment without remorse 
He marked not, heard not, as he fled ; 

All but the suffering heart was dead 
For him abandoned to blank awe, 

26 To vacancy, and horror strong 

And the first object which he saw, 

With conscious sight, ^ he swept along — 

It was the Banner in hia hand • 

He felt — and made a sudden stand. 

30 He lookpd about like one betrayed * 

What hath he done ? what promise made ? 

Oh weak, weak moment ^ to what end 
Can such a vam oblation tend, 

And he the Bearer ? — Oau he go 
35 Carrying thii^ instrument of woe, 

And find, find anywhere, a right 
To exonae him in hia Country’s sight ? 

Ho ; will not all men deem the change 
A downward course, perverse and strange ? 

40 Here is i(j , —but bow P when ? must she, 

The unoffending Emily, 

Again this piteous object see ? 

Suob conflict long did he maintain^ 

Hot liberty nor rest could gain : 
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4to Hia own life into danger brouglit 

By tb-iB sad bm^ien — even tbat tbongbt. 
Exciting self-snspicion strong 
Swayed the brave man to Ins wrong 
And bow — unless it were tbe sense 
50 Of albdisposing Providence, 

Its w^ill nnqnestionably sbewn — 

How bas tbe Banner clung so fast 
To a palsied, and nnconscions band , 

Clung to tbe band to wbiob it passed 
55 Without impediment And wby 

But that Heaven’s purpose migbt be Icnown 
Dotb now no bmdrance meet bis eye. 

No intervention, to withstand 
Fulfilment of a Father’s prayer 
60 Breathed to a Son forgiven, and blest 
When all resentments were at rest, 

And life in death laid tbe heart baa.'e ? — 
Then, like a spectre sweeping by. 

Rushed through bis mind ♦the prophecy 
65 Of utter desolation made 

To Emily in tbe yew-tree shade * 

He sighed, snbmittmg will and power, 

To tbe stern embrace of that grasping bom\ 
No choice 18 left, tbe deed is mine — 

70 Dead are they, dead * — and I will go, 

And, for their sakes, come weal or woe, 

Will lay the Rebo on tbe shrine, ” * 

So forward with a steady will 
He went, and traversed plain and bill , 

75 And np tbe vale of Wharf bis way 
Pursued ; — and, at tbe dawn of day, 

Attained a summit whence bis eyes 
Could see tbe Tower of Bolton rise, 

Tbero Francis for a moment’s space 
80 Made halt — ^bnt bark I a noise behind 
Of horsemen at an eager pace I 
H^e beard, and with misgiving mind, 

— ’ Tis Sir Oeorge Bowes who leads the Band 
They come, by omel Sussex sent ; 

85 Who, when tbe Nortons from tbe band 
Of death bad dmnk their punishment, 
Bethought Mm, angry and ashamed, 

How^ Francis, with tbe Banner claimed 
ftA charge, bad disappeared, 

90 By all tbe standers-by revered. 

Bfia whole bold carriage (which bad quelled 
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Thus* far tlie Opposer, arid repelled 
All censure, enterprise so bright 
That even bad men had vainly striven 
95 ^^ainst that overcoming light) 

Was then reviewed, and prompt word given. 
That to what place soever fled 
He should be seized, alive or dead 

The troop of hors© have gained the height 
100 Where Francis stood in open sight 

They hem him round — “ Behold the proof,’* 
They cried, “ the Ensign in his hand ^ 

Se did not arm, he walked aloof ' 

For why ? — to save his Father’s land ; — 

105 Worst Traitor of them all is he, 

A Traitor datk and cowardly ^ ” 

“ I am no Traitoi*, ” Francis said, 

“ Though this unhappy freight I bear , 

And must not part with. But beware , — 

110 Eit not, by hasty zeal misled, 
f^'or do a suffering Spirit wrong. 

Whose self-reproaches are too strong ! ” 

At this he from the beaten road 
Retreated towards a brake of thorn, 

115 That like a place of vantage showed ; 

And there stood bravely, though forlorn. 

In self-defence with warlike brow 
He stood, — nor weaponless was now ; 

He from a Soldier’s hand had snatched 
120 A spear, — and, so protected, watched 

The Assailants, tniming round and round 5 
But, from behind, with treacherous wound 
A spearman brought him to the ground. 

The guardian lance, as Francis fell, 

125 Dropped from him , but his other hand 

The Banner clenched , till, from out the Band, 
One, the most eager for the prize. 

Rushed in ; and — while, O grief to tell ! 

A glimmering sense still left, with eyes 
130 Unclosed the noble Francis lay — 

Seized it, as hunters seize their prey , 

But not before the warm bfe-blood 
Had tinged more deeply, as it flowed. 

The wounds the broidered Banner showed, 

135 Thy fatal work, O Maiden, innocent as good ? 

Proudly the Horsemen bore away 
The Standard ; and where Francis lay 
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140 There was he left alone, xinwept, 

And for two days unnoticed slept 
For at that time bewildering fear 
Possessed the country, far and near , 

Knt, on the third day, passing by, 

145 One of the l^orton Tenantry 

Espied the uncovered Corse , the Man 
Shrunk as he recognised the face, 

And to the nearest homesteads ran 
And called the people to the place 
— How desolate is Eylstone-hall ^ 

This was the instant thought of all , 

1 50 And if the lonely Lady there 

Shonld be ; to her they cannot bear ^ 

This weight of anguish and despair 
So, when upon sad thoughts had prest 
Thoughts sadder still, they deemed it best 
155 That, if the pnest should yield assent 
And no one hinder their intent. 

Then, they, for Christian pity’s sake, 

In holy ground a grave would make , 

And straightway buried he should be 
160 In the Ohnrch-yard of the Priory 

Apait, some little space, was made 
The gi-ave where Francis must be Ifl-id. 

In no confusion or neglect 
This did they, — but in pure respect 
165 That he was Tciom of gentle blood , 

And that there was no neighboui hood 
Of kindred for him in that ground : 

So to the Church -yard they are bound. 
Bearing the body on a bier , 

170 And psalms they sing — a holy sound 
That lull and vale with sadness hear. 

Bat Emily hath raised her head, 

And is again disquieted , 

She must bebold ! — so many gone, 

175 Where is the solitary One ? ’ 

And forth from Rylstone-hall stepped she,- 
To seek her Brother forth she went, 

And tremblingly her coarse she bent 
Towai’d Bolton’s ruined Priory 
180 She comes, and in the vale It^ath beard 
The funeral dirge, — she sees the knot 
Of people, sees them in one spot — i 
And darting hke a wounded bird 
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She reached the gv&ve, and with her breast 
185 Upon the ground received the rest, — 

The consuramation, the whole ruth 
And sorrow of this final truth ^ 


CAISTTO SEVENTH 

Thou spirit, whose angelic hand 
TVas to the harp a strong command. 
Called the submissive strings to wake 
In glory for this Maiden *s sake, 

5 Say, Spirit I whither hath she fled 
To hide her poor afflicted head ? 

What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfolds her ^ — Is a rifted tomb 
Within the wilderness her seat ? 

10 Some island which the wild waves beat — 
lb that the SufFerer’s last x’etreat ? 

Or some aspiidng rock, tliat shrouds 
Its perilous front in mists and clouds ? 
High-olimbing rock, low sunless dale, 

15 Sea, desert, what do these avail ^ 

Oh take her anguish and her fears 
Into a deep recess of yeai*s ^ 

’Tis done , — despoil and desolation 
O’er Rylstone’s fair domain have blown , 
20 Pools, terraces, and walks are sown 

■With weeds , the bowers are overthrown, 
Or have given way to slow mutation, 
While, in their ancient habitation 
The Norton name hath been unknown. 

25 The lordly Mansion of its pnde 

Is stripped • the ravage hath spread wide 
Through park and field, a perishing 
That mocks the gladness of the Spi mg I 
And, with this silent glooip agreeing, 

30 Appears a joyless human Being, 

Of aspect such as if the waste 
Were under her dominion placed 
Upon a primrose bank, her throne 
Of quietness, she sits alone , 

35 Among the rums of a wood, 

Erewhile a covert bright and green, 

And where full many a brave tree stood, 
That used to spread its boughs, and rmg 
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WitL. tlie swBot bird’s caroUmg 
40 Behold her, like a virgin Qaeen, 

Neglecting in imperial state 
These outward images of fate. 

And candying inward a serene 
And perfect sway, through many a thought 
15 Of chance and change, that hath been brought 
To the subjection of a holy, 

Thongh stern and ingorous, melancholy * 

The ]ike authority, with grace 
Of awfnlness, is in her face, — 

50 There hath she fixed it, yet it seems 
To overshadow by no native right 
That face, which cannot lose the gleams, 

Lose utterly the tender gleams, 

Of gentleness and meek dehght, 

55 And loving-kindness ever bright 

Such IS her sovereign mien — her dross 
(^A vest with woolen cincture tied, 

A hood of mountain- wool nndyed) 

Is homely, — ^fashioned to express 
60 A wandering Pilgrim’s humbleness 

And she hath wandered, long and far, 

Beneath the light of sun and ataa , 

Hath roamed in trouble and in grief, 

Driven forward like a withered leaf, 

65 Yea like a ship at random blown 
To distant places and unlniown 
But now she dares to seek a haven 
Among her native wilds of Craven , 

Hath seen again her Father’s roof, 

70 And pnt her fortitude to proof , 

The mighty sorrow hath been borne. 

And she is thoi^oughly forlorn . 

Her soul doth m itself stand fast, 

Sustained hy memory of the past 
75 And strength of Reason ; held above 
The infirmities of mortal love , 

Undaunted, lofty, calm, and stable, 

And awfully impenetrable. 

And so, — beneath a mouldered tree, 

80 A self-Burvivmg leaifl.ess oak, 

By unregarded age from stroke 
Of lavage saved — sate Emily. 

There did she I'est, with head reclined, 
Hei*fc>elf most like a stately flowei', 

85 (Such have I seen) whom chance of birth 
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Hath separated from its kind. 

To live and die in a shady bower, 

Smgle on the gladsome earth. 

'W^hen, with a noise like distant thunder, 
90 A. ti’oop of deer came sweeping by , 

And, suddenly, behold a wonder ^ 

Por One, among those rushing deer, 

A single One, in mid career 
Hath stopped, and fixed her lai'ge full eye 
95 Upon the Lady Emily , 

A Doe most heautifnl, clear- white, 

A ladiant creature, silver- bright ^ 

Thus checked, a little while it stayed , 

A little thoughtful pause it made , 

100 And then advanced with stealth -like pace, 
Drew softly near her, and more near — 
Looked round — but saw no cause for feai* , 
So to her feet the creatui*e came, 

And laid its head upon her knee, 

105 And looked into the Lady’s face, 

A look of pure benignity. 

And fond unclouded memory. 

It IB, thought Emily, the same, 

The very Doe of other years ^ — 

110 The pleadiug look the Lady viewed, 

And, by her gushmg thoughts subdued, 
She melted mto tears — 

A flood of tears, that flowed apace. 

Upon the happy Oieature’s face. 

115 Oh, moment ever blest * O Pan 

Beloved of Heaven, Heaven’s chosen care. 
This was for you a precious gu^eeting , 

And may it prove a fmitful meeting * 
Joined are they, and the sylvan Doe 
120 Gan she depart can she forego 
The Lady, once her playful peer, 

And now her samted Mistress deal* 

And will not Emily receive 
This lovely chi'omcler of things 
125 Long past, delights and BOiTowuigs 
Lone Sufferer ! will not she believe 
The promise in that speaking face ; 

And welcome, as a gi:6) of grace. 

The saddest thought the Creature brings ? 

130 That day, the first of a re-nnion, 

Which was to teem with high communion, 
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That day of balmy Api'il weather, 

They tarried in the wood tog’ether 
And when, ere fall of evening' dew, 

185 She from her sylvan haunt withdrew, 

The White Doe tracked with faithful pace 
The Lady to her dwelling-place , 

That nook where, on paternal ground, 

A habitation she had found, 

140 The Master of whose humble boaixl 
Once owned her Father for his Lord , 

A hut, by tufted tineas defended, 

Where Rylstone brook with Wharf is blended. 

When Emily by morning light 
145 Went forth, the Doe stood there in sight 
She shrank — with one frail shock of pain 
Received and followed by a prayer, 

She saw the Creature ; once again , 

Shun AYill she not, she feels, will bear ; — 

150 But, wheresoever she looked round, 

All now w^as ti*ouble-haunted ground , 

And therefore now she deems it good 
Once more this restless neighbouihood 
To l eave . — ^TJn wooed, yet unfoxhidden, 

155 The Whit© Doe followed up the vale, 

Up to another cottage, hidden 
In the deep fork of Amerdal© , 

And there may Emily restore 
H erse lf, in spots unseen before 
160 — Why tell of mossy rock, or tree. 

By lm*king D era brook’s pathless side, 

Haunts of a strengthening amity 
That calmed her, cheered, and fortified 
For she hath ventured now to read 
165 Of time, and place, and thought, and deed — 
Endless history that lies 
In her silent Follower’s eyes , 

W^ho with a power like human reason 
Discerns the favourable season, 

170 Skilled to approach or to retii‘e, — 

Fram looks conceiving her desire , 

From look, deportment, voice, or mien, 

That vary to the heart within. 

If she too passionately wi‘©athed 
175 Her aims, or over-deeply breathed, 

Walked qnick or slowly, every mood 
In its deOTee was understood ; 

Then well may them accord be true, 
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And kindliest mterconrse ensue 
180 — Oil ^ surely ’twas a g-entle rousing 
‘WTieii she by sudden glimpse espied 
The White Doe on the mountain browsing * 

Or m the meadow wandered wide ! 

How pleased, when down the Straggler sank 
186 Beside her, on some sunny bank ^ 

How soothed, when in thick bower enclosed, 
They, like a nested pair, reposed ! 

Fair Vision ^ when it crossed the Maid 
Within some rocky cavern laid, 

190 The dark cave’s portal gliding by, 

White as whitest clond on high 
Floating through the azure sky 
— What now is left for pain or fear ? 

That Presence, dearer and more dear, 

195 While they, side by side, were straying, 

And the shepherd’s pipe was playing, 

Did now a very gladness yield 
At morning to the dewy field, 

And with a deeper peace endued 
200 The hour of moonlight solitude 

With her Companion, in such frame 
Of mind, to Rylstone back she came ; 

And, ranging through the wasted groves, 
Received the memory of old loves, 

205 Undisturbed and un&strest, 

Into a soul which now was blest 
With a soft spring-day of holy, 

Mild, and grateful, melancholy 
Hot sunless gloopi or unenlightened, 

210 But by tender fancies brightened 

When the bells of Rylstone played 
Their Sabbath music — (Kab agtl£ I ** 

That was the sound they seemed to speak ; 
InsGiiptive legend which I ween 
215 May on those holy bells be seen, 

Tbat legend and her Ghrandsire’^s name ; 

And oftentimes the Lady meek 
Hhd m her childhood read the same , 

Words which she slighted at that day , ' 

220 But now, when such sad change was wrought, 
And of that lonely name she thought, 

The hells of Rylstone seemed to say, ' 

While she sate listening in the shade, 

With vocal music, aithc , ** 
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225 And till the hills were glad to bear 
Their part in this effectual prayer. 

‘Nov lacked she Reason’s firmest power , 

But with the White Doe at her side 
Up would she climb to Norton tower, 

230 And thence look round her far and wnde. 

Her fate there measuring , — all is stilled, — 

The Aveak One hath subdued her heai’t , 

Behold the prophecy fulfilled, 

Fulfilled, and she sustains her part ' 

235 But here her Brother’s Avords have failed , 
Here hath a milder doom prei ailed , 

That she, of him and all bereft, 

Hath yet this faithful Partner left ; 

This one Associate that disproves 
240 His words, remains for her, and loves. 

If tears are shed, they do not fall 
For loss of him — for one, or all , 

Yet, sometimes, sometimes doth she Aveep, 
Moved gently in her soul’s soft sleep , 

245 A few tears doAvn hei* cheek descend 
For this her last and living Friend 

Bless, tender Hearts, their mutual lot, 

And bless for both this savage spot ; 

Which Emily doth sacred hold 
250 For reasons dear and manifold — 

Here hath she, hei’e before her sight, 

Close to the samnut of this height, 

The gi'assy rock-encircled Ponnd 
In which the Creature first was found 
255 So beautiful the timid Thrall 

(A spotless Youngling white as foam) 

Her youngest Bx-other brought it homo ; 

The youngest, then a lusty boy, 

Bore it, or led, to Rylstone-ball 
260 With heart brimful of pride and joy * 

But most to Bolton’s sacred Pile, 

On favouiung mghts, she loved to go , 

There ranged through cloister, court, and aisle, 
Attended by the soft- paced Doe ; 

265 Nor feai’ed she in the stall moonshine 
To look upon Saint Mary’s shnne , 

Nor on the lonely turf that showed 
Where Francis slept in his last abode. 

For that she came ; there oft she sate 
2/0 Forlorn, hut not disconsolate ; 
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And, wlieu she from the abyss returned 
Of tlioiight, she neither shi'unk nor moni'iied , 
Was happy that she lived to ga’eet 
Her mute Companion as it lay 
275 In love and pity at her feet , 

How hajipy in its turn to meet 
The recognition * the mild glance 
Beamed from that gracious coiintonaiice , 
Communication, like the ray 
280 Of a new morning, to the nature 

And prosiiects of the inferior Creature ! 

A mortal Song we sing, by dower 
Eucoiii‘aged of celestial power , 

Power which the viewless Spirit shed 
285 By whom we were first visited , 

Whose voice we heard, whose hand and wings 
Swept like a breeze the conscious stiings. 
When, left in solitude, erewhile 
We stood before this ruined Pile, 

290 And, quitting unsubstantial dreams. 

Sang in this Presence kindi*ed themes , 
Distress and desolation spread 
Through human hearts, and pleasure dead, — 
Dead — but to live again on oai4h, 

295 A second and yet nobler birth , 

Dire ovei'throw, and yet how high 
The re- ascent in sanctity ! 

Prom fair to fairer, day by clay 
A more divine and loftier way ^ 

300 Even such this blessed Pilgrim trod, 

By sorrow lifted towai*ds her God , 

Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed mortality. 

Her own thoughts loved she ; and could bund 
305 A clear look to her lowly Friend • 

There stopped ; her thii’st was satis Hod 
With what this innocent spring supplied . 

Her sanction inwardly she boro, 

And stood apart from human cares : 

310 But to the world returned no more. 

Although with no unwilling mind 
Hel p di d she give at need, and joined 
The Wharf dale peasants in them prayers. 

At length, thus faintly, faintly tied 
315 To earth, she was set free, and died. 

Thy soul, exalted Emily, 

Maid of the blasted family, 
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Hose to tlie God fi*om -vvlioin it eanic ! 

— In Hy Is tone Clinrcli her mortal friimo 
320 Was hta'ied by her Mother’s side. 


Most glorious sunset * and a ray 
Survives — the twilight of this day — 

In that fam Creature whom the fields 
Suppoi-t, and whom the forest shieldb ; 

Wlio, having filled a holy place, 

Pai takes, in her degi*ee, Heaven’s grace ; 
jVnd bears a memory and a mmd 
Haised far above the law of kind , 

Hanntmg the spots with lonely cheei* 

Which her dear Mistress once held deai . 
Xioves most what Emily loved most — 

The enclosure of this church-yard ground , 
Here wanders like a gliding ghost, 

And every Sabbath here is found , 

Comes with the people when the bells 
Ai’e heard among the moorland dells. 

Finds entrance tha'ough yon arch, whero way 
1/ies open on the >Sabbath«day , 

Here walks amid the monmful waste 
Of xirosti^ate altars, shrines defaced, 

And floors encumbered with luch show 
Of fret- work imagery laid low , 

Paces softly, or makes halt, 

By fi’actui^ed cell, or tomb, or vault, 

Bjr plate of monumental brass 
Dim-gleaming among weeds and gmss, 

And sculptured Forms of WaiTiors brave : 
But chiefly by that single grave. 

That one seejnestered hillock green, 

The x^ensive visitant is seen 
There doth the gentle Ch/eatnrG lie 
With those adversities unmoved 
Calm sx>ectacle, by earth and sky 
In their bemguity approved ' 

355 J^d aye, methinks, this hoai’y Pile 
Subdued by outrage and decay, ' 

Books clown upon her with a smile, 

A gracions smile, that seems to say 

^Thou, thou art not a Child of Time 
360 But Paughfcei* of the Eternal Prime 
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CRITICISMS ON WORDSWORTH 

By Various Writers. 

SELECTED AND ABRIDGED. 


I Mb Matthew Arnold says — “ I firmly believe tbafc the poetical 
pei-foimance of Woidswoith, is after that of Shakespeare aud Milton, of 
which all the world now lecogmsea the worth, undoubtedly the most 
considerable in oui language Taking the roll of oui chief poetical 
names, besides Shakespeare and Milton, and going through it, — Spensei, 
Drydeu, Pope, Giay, Goldsmith, Cowper, Bums, Coleridge, Soott, Camp- 
bell, Moore, Byron, Shelley, Keats (I mention those only who are dead),— 
I think it certain that Wordsworth’s name deserves, and finally will stand 
above them all But this is not enough to say I think it certain, fuithei, 
that if we take the chief poetical names of the Continent since the death of 
Moh&re, and, omitting Goethe, oonfiont the remainmg names with that of 
Wordswoith, the result is the same Let us take Klopstock, Lessing, 
Schillei, Uhlaud, Ruckert, and Heme for Geimany, FiUooia, Alfien, 
Mauzoui, and Leopardi for Italy , Racine, Boileaii, Yoltaire, Andre Chenier, 
Beranger, Lamaj^ne, Musset, Victor Hugo for Fiance Several of these 
again have eyidently gifts and escellenoos to which Wordsworth can make 
no pietension But m real poetical achievement it seems to me indubi- 
table that to Wordsworth here again belongs the palm 

With the ancients I will not compaie him In many respects the 
ancients are far above ns, and yet there is something that we demand 
which they can never give Leaving tli^ ancients, let ns come to the 
poets and poetry of Christendom Dante, Shakespeaie, Mola^e, Milton, 
Goethe, are altogether larger and more splendid luminaries in the poetical 
heaven than Wordsworth But I know not where else among moderns we 
are to find hia superiors.” Elsewhere he Eidds — “ He (Woidsworth) is 
one of the very ohief glories of English Poetry , and by nothing is England 
so glorious as by her poetry ” And ogam — 

•‘We must be on our guard against the Woidsworthians, if we want 
to secure for Wordsworth has due rank as a poet The Wordsworthians 
are apt to praise him for the wioug things, and to lay far too much stiess 
on what they call his philosophy His poetry la the reality, his philoso- 
phy,— so far, at least, as it may put on the foim and habit of * a soientihc 
system of thought,’ and the moio that it pnts them on, — ^is the illusion 
Perhaps we shall one day learn to make this proposition general, and to 
say Poetrv is the reality, philosophy the illusion But m Wordsworth* 
case, at any rate, we cannot do him justice until we dismiss his foimal 
philosophy ” 

n CoLEBiDQE and Wordsworth were intimate fnends, and no more 
discriminating or elevated judgment of Wordsworth’s genius is to bo 
found than that which Coleridge inserted in the volume which he called 
hiB Biogra^hia Lit& ana ) Coleridge in Chap IV. of this work says that 
what made Wordsworth great, and diffeientiated him from other populai 
poets was “ the union of deep feeling with profound thought the fine 
balance of truth, lu observing, with the imaginative faculty, in modifying. 
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tlie oLjccts obscired , and above all tlie gift of spieadiug tlio toue, 

tlie aiinuftjiheie, and mtli it the depth and height of the ideal world, aiomid 
loiina nicideuts and situations, of which for tho common view, custom 
had bodiiumed all Instie, had dned np the sparkle and the dowdrops To 
liiid no contiadiction in the union of old and new , to contemplate tho 
A\ Cl EXT of Days and all His woiks, with feelings as fiesh os if all had 
then sprung forth at the fiist ci*eati\0 fiat , characterises the mind that 
leels the riddle of the world, and may help to unravel it To cairy on the 
leelings of childliood into the poweis of manhood , to combine tlie child’s 
sense of w ondci and novelty with the appearances, which eveiy day for 
pel haps forty years had rendered familiar, 

“ With ann and moon and staia thionghont tho yeai, 

And man and woman 

this 18 the eharacter and privilege of genius ” 

Uohuidge claims the following merits foi Woidsworth’s poetry — 

' 1 An austei e purity of language, both grammatically and logically , 

111 shoit the perfect appiopnation of the woids to the mean- 
ing 

II A conesponding weight and sanity of the thoughts and senti- 

ments, won not from books, bnt from the poet’s own medita- 
tions 

III The sinewy strength and originality of single linos and para- 

graphs , and a frequent and peculiai happiness of diction 

IV The perfect truth to natme m his images and descriptions, as 

proving a long and intimate acquaintanoe with the very 
spirit that gi-v es a physiognomic expression to all the works 
of nature 

V, A meditative pathos, a union of deep and subtle thought, with 
sensibility , a sympatliy with man as man 

VI The gift of imagination in tho highest and strictest sense of 
the ivord. 

Yet the same cntic does not shiink from admitting defects, oharac- 
tenstic defects, in his friend's poetry —inequality of style, oyei -care for 
minute painting of details, disproportion and incongruity between lang- 
uage and teeling, between matter and decoration, “ and thoughts and 
images too great for the subject ” 

Coleridge adds “ He does not merely describe the misty uplands, 
and the brawling stream, and the sliadoivy vale, the evemng star, the 
harvest moon, the daisy and the celandine but he brings them into imme- 
diate contact with the reader’s heart and mind, and shews tlieir inner and 
deepei relations He had a singular gravity and dignity of thought, au 
intense depth of reflection, a capacity for the loftiest and most solemn 
emotion, and an entire independence of all other poets ” 

III Caultle knew Wordsworth though notinamately, and m a posthu- 
mous work published in 1887 gives tho following estimate of him, — 
au estimate that need not excite suipiise, cousideniig tho oynionl and 
ciolchety chaiuctei of the writer — “ I did not see Woidswoith much, or 
till latish m my com 80 see him at all, nor did we deeply admire each 
othei at any time ' His works I knew , hut never considerably leverenced, 
— could not on attemptiUg it 

“ Wordsworth was a man recognisably of strong intellectual powers, 
strong charactej j given to meditation, and much oonteniptnoua of the 
unmeditative world, and its noisy nothingnesses , had a hne limpid stylo 
of wi itiug and of delineating j a fine limpid vein of melody too m him (os 
of au honest lustic^dcZZe, good and well-haucUed, but wauting two or more 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 


This poem appeared in tlie final anthorised edition, edited by tbe 
poet himself, with the following Adypitiaement, Bedioation to hia wife, 
and quotation from Bacon. 

" ADYESTISBMBNT. 

During the summer of 1807, 1 visited for the first time the beautiful 
country that surrounds Bolton Pnory m Yorkshire , and the poem of the 
White Doe, founded npon a Tradition connected with that place, was 
composed at the close of the same year. 

DEDICATION. 


In trellis’d shed with dustering roses gay, 

And, Mart 1 oft beside our blamng fire, 

When years of wedded life were as a day 
Whose current answers to the heart’s desire. 

Did we together read in Spenser’s lay 
How Una, sad of soul — ^in sad attire, 

The gentle Una, of celestial birth, 

To seek her Knight went wandering o^er the earth. 

Ah, then, BelovM ’ pleasing was the smart, 

And the tear precious, m compassion shed 
For Her, who, pierced by sorrow’s thrilling dart, 
Did meekly bear the pang xmmerited ; 

Meek as that emblem of her lowly heart 
The milk-white lamb which m a hue she led, — 

And faithful, loyal m her innocence, 

Like the brave Lion slam in her defence. 

Notes could we bear os of a faery shell 
Attuned to words with sacred wisdom fraught j 
Free fancy prused each speciouB mirade, 

And all its finer inspiration caught 3 
Till m the bosom of our rustic Cell, 

We by a lamentable change were taught 
That ** bliss with mortal man may not abide 
How nearly ]oy and sorrow are allied ! 

For US the stream of fiction ceased to flow, 

For us the voice of melody was mute 
—But, as soft gales dissolve the dreary snow, 

And (five the timid herbage leave to flhoot, 
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HeaTen’s breatluDg inflnenoe fail’d not to bestow 
A timely promise of nnlook’d-for fmit, 

I'air fruit of pleasure and serene content 
From blossoms wild of francies innooent. 

It soothed ns— it beguiled us — then to hear 
Onoe more of troubles wrought by magio spell ; 

And griefs whose aery motion comes not near 
The pangs that tempt the spirit to rebel . 

Then, with mild Tina in her sober oheer, 

High over hill and low adown the dell 
Again we wandered, willing to partake 
All that she suffer’d for her dear Lord’s sake. 

Then too this song of mine once more could please, 

Where anguish, strange as dreams of restless sleep, 

Is temper'd and allay’d by sympathies 
Aloft ascending, and descending deep, 

Even to the inferior Kinds j whom forest trees 
Protect from beating sunbeams, and the sweep 
Of the sharp wmds fair Creatures I — to whom Heaven 
A calm and sinless hfe, with love, hath given. 

This tragic Story cheered us , for it speaks 
Of female patience winning firm repose , 

And of the recompense that conscience seeks, 

A bright, encouraging example shows , 

Needful when o’er wide reabns the tempest breaks, 
Needful amid life’s ordinary woes, — 

Hence, not for them unfitted who would bless 
A happy hour with holier heppmess 

He serves the Muses emngly and ill. 

Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive : 

0, that my mind were equal to^fulfll 

The comprehensive mandate which they gives — 

Tam aspmation of an earnest will I 

Yet in this moral Stram a power may live, 

Belovfed Wife I such solace to impart 
As it hath yielded to thy tender heart 

Htdax. Mount, WasTMOEBiiANn, 

AprU 20, 1816. 


Action is transitory-^a step, a blow, 

The motion of a muscle — this way or that-^ 

*Tis done ^ and in the after- vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed : 
Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark. 

And has the nature of mfimty. 

Yet through that darkness (infinite though it seem 
And irremovable) graoions openmgs lie, 

B^y which the so^ — with patient steps of thought 
Now toiling, wafted now on wings of prayer— 
May pass in hope, and, though from mortal bonds 
Yet undelivered, rise with sure ascent 
Even to the fountain-head of peace divine. 
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‘They that deny a God, destroy Man’s nobility : for ceitamly Mams 
of Kinn to the Beast by his Body , and if he be not of Kmn to God by 
his Spmt, he is a base ignoble Creatiue. It desfcioys likewise Magiiain* 
mity, and the raising of humane Nature for take an example of a Bogg, 
and mark what a generosity and courage he will put on, when he finds 
himself maintained by a Mon, who to him is instead of a God, oi Melior 
Natnra Which courage is mamfestly such, as that Creature without that 
confidence of a better Nature than his own could never attain So Man, 
when he resteth and aasureth himself upon Divine protection and favour, 
gathercth a force and a faith which Unman Natuie m itself could not 
obtain.’ Lord Bacon.” 


CANTO FIEST 

Canto — (Der — It canto from Lat cayitusj song ; from Lat. cano = I 
smg) IS the natme given to one of the oluef divisions in a song or poem of 
great length. 

1. Bolton’s old monastic towcr~The tower of the old monas- 

tery of Bolton m Yorkshire 'The tower has now disappeaied, but the 
Foem, according to the imagination of the Poet, is composed m Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. Bolton Pnory was founded m 1120 AD , by William de Mes- 
chmes, and Cooilia his m honour of the Blessed Vugin, and 0t. 

Outhbert. It is now the beautiful seat of the Duke of Devonshire. It 
shared the general fate of monastic institutions — all of which were sup- 
pressed in England by Henry VIII — the lesser monasteries being sup- 
pressed m 1636 and all that remained m 1639 

“ The Monastery was first founded at Skipton, but m the year 1161 
it was transferred to Bolton, by Alice de Enmelli— heiress to the Fonndei, 
William de Meschines — who confirmed all the grants The monks of Bolton 
Pnory were of the Order of SL Augustin This Pnory received several 
considerable benefactions, which were confirmed by King Henry III, 
Hdwaxd I, and Edward II, by which donations they were possessed of 
many Manors, and the patronage of many Churches, Free Warrens, &o., to 
the value of j 6444-17-4 at Michaelmas 1324,^ but at the general Dissolution 
it was rated much lower.” Buck’s Antiquities of ^nt/land. See also notes 
on hues 16 and 229. 

2. Th.e bells — The use of the plural shews that it was a peal of hells 
i,e. a set of beUs tuned to each other 

Ring — Present tense, because the Poet represents himself as 
fltan^ing in front of the Abbey {L 328), during the whole of this canto. 

Bond — ^Adverb. “ e is the usual termination by wluoh adverbs are 
formed from adjeotives , as 'iouZ-e== widely” (EaskAng Sa^. Gram §336) 
It seems to be the suffix of the old dative, that case being used to express 
the manner. This suffix continued in Old and Early Eng m such forms 
as soft~d, h ight^Bf smft^e till towards the end of the Fourth Period (1350 — 
1460 A D ) of the English Language, when it finally disappeared. When the 
suffix was lost these adverbs assumed the appearance of adjectives — e g , 
the moon shines hrightj the sti'eam runs fast. 

Power — Strength of tone, 

3. Sbineo— See note on ring, 

Brigbt-^See note on loud. 

Chiy — Transferred epithet. It is the people that tire gay, as they 
walk m their beat array through the fields, 
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4 Array—A hybrid wotd. [Der —0 Fr. mi prepai’ation , Lat, 
ad (becoming ar before 0= to, for; and S wed ^eda, Danish mle^ovdei, 
I(jel.m«?ii,impIenienta,alliedtoA S roMe ready] Here it means “gar- 
ments disposed in order on the person, raiment. 

5. Of—Consistmg of 

Stole— [Der.— Lat. stoZa, Qr. atoUj dress] A long loose garment 
reaching to the feet. 

DouWet— A wamtooat, or vest ; so called with reference to the 
outer garment, or from being double for warmth, or becaase it makes the 
dress double 

Hood— [Dor.— A. S Mj a hood , Derm hut, a hat,] a soft oover- 
ing for the head, worn by women. 

Scarf— [Der —A. S scear/ a fragment, a strip out off,] a piece of 
dress of a hght ornamental kind, worn loosely over the shonldors, or about 
the neck 

“ Pat on your hood and scarf ** — Swift 

The stole and doMet ore worn by the men ; the lu>od and scarf by the 
women. 

6 Wharf— Bolton Priory* says Da Whitakbr, m the Siatory and 
Antiqaittea of the Deanery of Craven, “stands upon a beautiful onrvatnre 
of the [nver] VSTharf, on a level sufficiently elevated to protect at from 
inundations, and low enough for every purpose of pioturesqne effect. " 
The WTiarf rises among the hills in the N W. of Yorkshire and passes by 
Bolton Prjory, llkley, Otley, Wetherby and Tadcaster till it is lost in the 
Ouse. 

7 — The valley in which the Priory stands “ About half a 
mile above Bolton the volley oloses, and either side of the Wharf is over- 
hung by solemn woods, from which huge perpendioular masses of grey 
rock jnt out at intervals-” Da. Wbitaejbb. 

8 . Troopinjf— Participle attached to ^people “ moving in troops, or 
crowds” [Der. — ^Fr fioupe, Lat turla, a throng, eroded ^ 

To— In answer to 

SummOM holy — The day was Sunday, (See line 30) and the 
bells summoned the people to prayer 5 so the summons was holy. 

In verses 7 and 8, the metre is changed to Uochaic ieti'ameter. See 
Appendix on Metres 

9. hlOorlands— Marshes, or tracts of wateiy ground, 

10 SprintliTitfs— Small groups of people, scattered over the moor- 
lands like separate drops of water. Abstract for cono etc. 

Blithe— Meny, Cp. 

“A daughter fair 

So buxom, Uithe, and debonair” Milton, V Allegro, 

11. Girooms — (A. S. gn)na, a man) has here the unasaal moaumg 
of hoys or young men, 

12 Fovoe their way — ^Advance in spite of every obstacle, such 
as bushes, brambles and inequaJitiea of ground. 

18. Budded 'broone — Broom is the name given to a genus of logu- 
mmoas plants. It glows wild in small clumps of a bright green colour 
on hiU Bides When budded, or m bloom, the blossom is of a bright 
yellow colour. 
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14 Observe the poetie foroe o£ this rhetorical question “They aae 
utterly heedless whether they follow a beaten path, or make a new one , 
whether they trespass or not.” Observe also the vaiiation m the rime of 
lines 11 — 15, which is a quatrain with alternate nraes. Throughout the 
poem, the nme is usually consecutive m each distich 

This verse is troclimc trimeter hypermet) ical, 

16 BCood — Mode or temper of mind. 

Hie — ^Hasten This word is rare evoept in poetry, and is often 
used with the recipiocal pronoun. Op m Shakespeare — 

“ The mayor towards Guildhall hies him lu all post” Eich. Ill, in, 6 
“ Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge” „ „ v, 3. 

16. Mouldering — Orumblmg, sinking into decay 

Priory — (Low Lat jprtom, Fr. pneur ^) — a religious house, the 
head of which was a prior or prioress, and which was in dignity below an 
Abbey There weie two sorts of pnones, one where the pnor was chosen 
hy the inmates, and governed as independently os an Abbot in on Abbey » 
the other wheie the priory was subordinate to an Abbey, and the prior 
was placed or displaced at the will of the Abbot. Pnory and Abbey are 
applied indifferently to Bolton, but it was strictly speaking a Priory. 

“ This Pnory was also called Emmesey, Bmbesea, Emleshey or 
Enishau, and was situated near Skipton, in the deanry of Craven and the 
oichdeaoonry of West Biding, Yorkshire, and sometimes called Bolton m 
Craven. 

The following is Burton’s account of its foundation —‘William de 
Meschines and Oeoiha de Eomeli his wife, baroness of Skipton, founded 
here, A D. 1120, a monasteiy for canons regulai of the Order of St Austin, 
to the honor of the Virgin Mary and St. Cuthbert but by tradition this 
foundation took its nse from the story as handed down to us from Br. 
Johnston (a physician at Pontefract) from Dods worth’s MSS Vol GXXV, 
fol 144, in the following manner, viz , It is there said, that Alice de Eumeli 
had only one son, who going a coursing with his gprey hounds, came to a 
narrow brook or water, which was so narrow as might easily be stepped 
over, called the Strides, which he attempted to do , but by leading one of 
the dogs which did not advance, was drawn backwards into the water and 
drowned. The huntsman went to hia mother and asked her, “ What is 
good for a bootless beane ?” and she, deeming some ill to her son, replied, 
“ Endless sorrow s” so ho told her it was her case and then relat^ the 
accident that had befallen her son She then said she would make many 
a poor man’s son her heir, and then founded the rehgious honse at Emsay, 
and afterwards removed it to Bolton And the Doctor says, that in 
Bolton Hall he has seen the picture of this lady, her son and idog ’ ” 

Dugualb’s Monasticon Anghoanm}ij VoL 6, p 201. See also notes on 
hues 1 and 220 

17 VTluLt would they there ?— What did they mean by going to 
Bolton Priory ? 

Pull— Adverb io fifty. 

Pifty years — ^W ordsworth makes tlie theme of his song occur 60 
years after the suppression of the Monasteries. As the gi'eater Monasteries 
such as Bolton were suppressed in 15S9, we are thus enabled to fix the 
date at which the events described in this canto are supposed to have 
ocourred, viz , 1689 A.B , or exactly 20 years after the Northern Eebelhon. 

18, BlUttlHraoUff Pile— Magnificent mass of buildmgs. 
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Peers — Equals, fellows, i o , the other monasteiies [Der — Lafc 
pa ) , equal] Of. the phrase ‘ trial by one’s peers, i e , equals 

19. Doomed — Gojidemned by Homy Ttll, and Orotnwell (T/tojjkM, 
not OUvei the Lord Protector of a later date) his Vicai-Geuoial m all 
ecclesiastical matters 

21 Tower — “ Formerly*’ says Dr. "Whitaker, “ over the Transept was 
a tower This la proved not only fiom the mention of bells at the Dissolu- 
tion [i e the auppiesaion of the Monastery], when they could have had no 
other place, hut from the pointed roof of the Ohoir, which must have 
terminated westward m some building: of superior height to the ridge,” 

22 A voice of power — ^Its far-resounding bolls 

23 That ancient voice which — That voice which m former 

days . . ^ 

Wont — (Pronounced want, ioan^t, pronounced wont^ is a con- 
traction of wiU not,) poetical for loas ivonf, i e was accustomed 

24. XflCass — [Der, — Low Lat jawsa fiom Lat 7«.ttfo==I send, dismiss 
In the ancient cliuiohes, the public services at which the catechumens, or 
those who were being prepared to embrace Christianity, weio permitted 
to be present, were called uiwaa catechunie^ioriim, because nt the close of 
them' proclamation was mado thus He missa cst (so eoolesia) — Vepait, 
the co)\gregation ts dismissed Then followed the oommnnion service which 
was called misaa JidehiDn, i e , the mass foi the faithful and. which undei 
the name of «u»sa, or the Molss, still forms the principal part of public 
worship throughout the Cathoho world ] — the chief religious aorvioo m 
the Catholic Church, and in the Greek Church 

A Hxfh Majss is that which is sung or chanted , a Low Jfasa that 
which IS read, and not chanted, 

Kiffll festival — Impoitaut oelcbiation or anniversoiy of some 
joyful occasion, cml or religious. 

25 Fabric — [Lat. yutrwa, the workshop of on artisan, a buildmg] 
here means the Priory 

27. ChApel — The nave of the Church having been reserved at tlio 
Dissolution [of the Monastery] for the use of the Saxon Guie, is still a 
Parochial Chapel , and at this day, is as well kept as the neatest English 
Cathedral” — "Wordsworth’s note. A Qhapel is a lesser or inferior place of 
worship In Catholic Churches, and also in cathedrals and abbey-churches 
such as Bolton, chapels are usually annexed m the i^eoessos, on the sides 
of the aisles. [Der ‘—Low Lat. capella. originally a short cloak, hood or 
cowl , a Sacred vessel. It la said that the Kngs of Fiap.ee, in war, oanded 
St. Martin’s hat mto the held ^ and the hat was kept in a tent as a preoious 
reho, whence the place took tlie name of eO'pcllu, a httle hat, and the pnest 
who hod the custody of the tent was called capeUanus, now chaplai 7 U 

28. Scansion : — Close ly em [ bowered and | tnm ly | dresfe. 

Here the trochaic trimeter hyperinetrical is yaned by the insertion of 
two dactyls instead of the first two tiochees 

81. "Verses 31 and 82 are tro chaic tn^neier hypennetricali but the 

second foot of line 82 is a dactyl t^gai7t and tjwg Coleridge has pointed 
out the beauty of Imea 81 — 90. See Introduction. 

83* ilu verses 83 and 34^ the iambic totrameter is varied by the insei'" 

tion of ^ anapesta m the last foot of v- 88 *— % Mk i and m the second 
and third feet of verse 84. 
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Who sate j in th^ shade j of the Pn j or’s Oak. 

84 IPirior’s Oak — “ At a small distance from the great gateway stood 
the Pnor*s Oak, which was felled about the year 1^20, and sold for £70. 
According to the pnoe of wood at that time it would scarcely have eon- 
taiued less than 1,400 feet of timber ” Dr. Whitakbe 

36 Prelusive hymn — The hymn which begins the service 

87 With one consent — ^Unanimously. 

38 Bean — Filling the | Church with a | loftj^ | voice. 

41. Of Si pure faith — Protestantism is meant, the religion to which 
Wordaworth himself belonged 

The Vernal prime— Tho youthful hegmmng of a pure fmth." 

Construction — (For 'tia now), in great Eliza's golden time, the 
vernal prime of a new faith " Observe that “ of a pure faith** does not 
depend upon “ sunrise,” but upon “ prime *’ 

42 Great Elisa —Queen Elizabeth (reigned 1558 — 1608), The 
Protestant religion, as it now exists m the established Church of England, 
was established by Act of Parliament, m 1559, the year after Queen Maiy’a 
death. The 39 Articles were ratified in 1662 The 8j^an\iih A^imada was 
defeated and dispersed in 1588, and Ireland was for the first time com- 
pletely conquered towards the close of her reign The East India Com- 
pany was established m 1600, and it was in this reign that the Montime 
greatness of England began. Hence Wordsworth apphes the Epithet gieat 
to Elizabeth, on account of her conquests , and golden to her time, because 
he Gouaideied the new changes made under her were for the better, and 
that hers was a kind of ‘ Golden Age.* 

43 Paraphrase — The heart-felt hymn is ended in a moment 

Peirvent ■din — The fwnnd of the hymn sung by the jealous wor- 
shippers. 

44 Metre as m line 33. 

45 ECore tranauilly — In a lower tone than the ‘lofty voice’ or 
* the fervent * dm of tSe congregation when they were singing the hymn. 

46. Xdfturgy — Bitual, or formulas for public worships. (Der — Ilk. 
le\to\vrgia, a public eervioe, or worship, from lettoa belongiugto the people, 
lads or the people, and the root erge'kn to work ) 

47. Tou — has here its indefinite use = one 

48. Tlie river^ Wharf* 

Soon p — Is the ^ river j mmemurio^ j neai:. 

49 Gofl;^ Adjective used here poetical^ as an int^ection, to arrest 
tho attention of the reader. It is 'not an adverb modifjung ‘‘comes** in 
line 55. 

60. The third foot •r-^through ii]ie qp | is an anapest 

51 Metre as m line 83 

65 Observe the alternate rime, metrical variety and poetic beauty of 
this and the next three hnes , and the gradual sriorfcenmg of the verse in 
Imes 56, 57 and 68, to mtroduoe the Doe 

67. Trochaic trimeter hypermetneal, Cp Theocritus XV , 126 and 
VergiTs aomno molUor h&t 6a=gmaB softer than sleep 

68, Tumble trimeter. 
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Doe— the female of the fallow-deer, the male being called a Uich 
In the language of the chase in England, the male, female, and young of 
the fallow-deer are called respectively, buc/L, dor, and fawn , and of the red 
deer, hart or hind, and calf 

60 The simdea of the bly, the moon and the ship are very happily 
chosen the sailing of the ship brings home to ns how the Doe “ comes 
glidinq in serene and slow** 

63. gentle—calm and lovely 

65 a glittering ghip—The repetition of ship is m Wordsworth’s 
style Cp hues 22 and 23 “ a voice of power, that ancient voice ” 

This Rhetorical Eignre is called Repetition or Anadiploais^ 

69 Tend your holy cares— attend to your rehgions duties. 

70. Te mnltitTlde— ‘ Thou multitude ’ would be more usual, as multi- 
tude IB a collective noun, the individuals composing which are looked upon 
aa one mass, and spoken of as a single object , but ye is introduced here to 
balance the Apostrophe of the dead and the Uvtng in the previona lines 

76. of forest bowers — ^from the shadg i eceases of the forest. 

76 Supply or before fi om There should bo the same punctuation at 
the end of hues 75 and 76, as they are co-ordinate 

bowers — ^here used in its early English meamng of ohamiers, or 
lodging rooms, recesses (but not shady recesses.) 

Cp. “ She led him up into a godly bower” (i e., a goodly chaniber ) 

Sfbnssb 

But perhaps the word is here a misprint for bowels^ as the phrase 
“ the bowels of the earth ” is very often used to denote the intenoi of the 
earth 

78. a pledge of graoe — a token of divine favour 

He watched the Doe to see whether it was of Barth, or was a wicked, 
or a good spirit. 

79 Mark the sudden transition to the trochaic measure^ 

Paraphrase — “ See how alternate light and shade, filling the mind 
with pleasant thoughts, fall upon her, as she roams around the ruined 
abbey ” 

82 desolate— not ‘ untenanted ^ as it was fall of people at the time j 
but neglected or %n rums. 

86 enaanotixed — The sunhght is represented as m love mfh, or 
snuiten with the beauty of the White Doe. 

[Der. — ^Fr. ea, Lat, in, in j and Fr, amour, Lat. ainor, love "] 

9X. partakes — intakes — c., is brightened by the light of her pre- 
sence 

98 Eigb-ribbed Yaiilt and cell are nominatives m apposition toi 
and explanatory of, gloomy nook. Snpply some before htgh-ribbed. 

EigbrVibbed — stone — an arched or subterranean apartment 
built of stone, the groin ribs, or roof ribs of which rise high above the 
floor. 

ceD — (hat cella, akin to celare to hide conceal) a small close 
apartment in a monastery, set apart for the use of a monk 

94. ciUliliii0‘— skill, not deceit. 
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M w6llr-^do. The Cell was also made of Bbone, and overspread 
with ivy and elder. 

95 spread — Hendiadya for " the spreading bushy head of the elder 
tree " ot “ the spreading older.” 

97. jealous — The cell is represented as aaspxoious of soma design to 
deprive it of the darkness and * gloom’ which it prizes so greatly, 

98. living — shining, ‘ that pi events the starlight from enteiing,* 

108 The poet next goes on to ask what is the reason of the Doe's 
coming to the abbey, and to i*eoount the answers winoh superstition 
asBignfl, that the Doe is the spirit of the Lady Aaiiza, or else a gracious 
Fairy. (100-329) 

103 with a votary’s task — i e. to carry out some duty m conse- 
quence of a self-imposed vow 

112 quire — the part of a ohnroh where the service is sung [Derr— 
O E queei f qiiGi Sf qiiier , Fr cHoear, Lat choms^ Qk c/ioros.] 

Hi for — m lines 114 and 116 depends upon grieved in line 112. 

119. the gentler work— of Nature is her concealment of the rums 
by the growth of ivy, saplings, wild shrubs and weeds. Hence Nature is 

busy with a hand of healing,” n hand that heals, aeit were the wounds 
of the Piiory. ^ 

124 the cross was rpnt— When the monasteries were dissolved 
they were stripped of every ornament, and so the crosses, or figures of 
the crucifixion of Chnat—many of which were very precione^ wetn home 
away, and melted down or sold to bnng in money to the fioyal Treasury. 

rent — ^p p of rend,=foj’ji 

129 shield — hnmhly — The antithesis between qf pnds pud humhly 
is very pointed The shield, the honoured, armor^ bearmgs of which 
he took a pnde in keeping unsullied during his life, now that he is dead, 
lies low by his side. Warrior and shield are ponrtraycd in stone, on a 
fllah over tho grave 

130. prest — an unnsnal form for pi eased, 

133 This line is weak and prosmo. Paraphraso of 132*8 : — “ This Doe 
18 an ordinary animal, and there is nothing praeternatural , about her, if 
we may judge by her heedless way pi pas^g the carved warnor," 

134 care— anxiety about the ^hoon^ she was “ to ^ee line 109, 

136, service —the * rite * she was * to perform * Bee Jme 109. 

spares — supply time after spares. " She does not pause to 
lower her head, and crop the dewy greenewiredrcoverediwitii , 

140 fhtres — (A. S /flffln, Qerm, fahreri) gOest 

143. The diction, the simde, and the alliteration in this line have an 
exquisite effect. 

143. Metre * — lam^c tetrameter hypermetrical — first time used m the 
poem. The day ] is plac 1 id in I its go | mg. 

149 Trochaic trimeter hypermetrical. 

157. awful cliear — astonlshuig enthusiasm. 

161. several— separate. 

164. ** . • little children by the hand 

Upon their leading mothers hung.” 


9 
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The mothers were leading the way from the church to the Poe, and 
tho little children were playfolly hanging on to their mothers, so as to be 
drawn after them. 

166 nmte oboisauoo — silent respect Observe the new variety m 
the nmo of the quatrain beginning with this line — the Erst line nming 
■vnth the fourth, and the second with the third. 

168. The Doe is represented as going to her religions service, on the 
sabbath, jnst as the others went to theirs. 

173 respect of pride — "As if for some reason which was the out- 
come of pride . or melancholy ... or guilt 

176 still sliy of — Sve7 retiring from fellowship of man," Cp. ■ — 

“ DreaiO after dream ensues ; 

And still they dream that they shall still sncceed, 

And still are disappomted " — 

Cowpei. 

176 “ Guilt, that humbly would express itself by lonely penance " 

178 The following words are supposed to be spoken by a mother 
(hne 184) to her child 

182, Hnngf back — remained m the background, fearing to approach 

186 KylstonO'-^See " Introduction to the White Boo " 

191. fopl or fair — whether the weather he good or bad. 

198t standers-by — mversion for hy-stand sis 

199 a trkjric history— The sad history of the Norton family in tho 
Northern Rebelhon under the two Earls in 1569 

203 00racliailt--a' I^nch word=" lying down/' commonly used in 
English m the language of heraldry In heraldry its meaning is more 
specific for it means " lying down with the head raised," which distin- 
guishes the posture of coitchant from that of dormant, or sleeping. The 
word is the present participle of the French verb coucher, to he down. 

208. spite of— in spite of. 

211, If I am skilfal enough to read correctly the ecptession of coun- 
tenance on every face 

220. QOliTey^t-fire and convent bread refer to the shelter and food 
suppliedr to the weary traveller and the beggar by the hospitable monks 
of the convent, i.e., the monastery or Priory of Bolton, before its suppres- 
sion, 

222, long and distant wa^S^It has been pointed out (line 17) 
that the events of this canto are supposed to have oocurrod m 1689 A.D. 
In the reign of Henry VIII, (1609—1647) there were long and vexatious 
wars with Prance and Bootland, The earliest of these at which ‘ that 
beared staff-supported Sire ’ could well liave been present, was the war 
between England and Pranee (1512 — ^1614), during which Henry VIII. 
beseiged and captured TuROtTBifNE, and won “the Battle pf Spurs” at 
Guinegate. 

In 1614 A D. James IV , -K-ing of Scotland, acting lu concert "with 
France invaded England, and was defeated and Sl^ St*Ft.OD!bBN Field 
War with Scotland broke out again in 1542,. and the- flffiuy was 

routed on Solway Moss. 

In 1644 Hemy VIII. agajn invaded France and captured Boulogne, 
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In 1547 under Edward VI. (1547 — ^1653) there was Another Scotch 
war, and the Scots were heavil 7 defeated at Pinkie. 

During Queen Mary’s reign (1653 — 1668) wai was declared against 
France in 1657, and the English and Spaniards defeated the French at 
St Quentin, and next year Calais was taken from Englandby duke of Guise 

During Elizabeth’s reign (1558 — 1603 there wore no ‘long^ oi “dis- 
tant wars “ up till 1585, when military aid under the Earl of Leicester 
was sent to the Nethei lands j and ‘the staff- supported Sire’ who m 1689, the 
year in which the events of this chapter ore laid, was “ studipus to expound 
the spectacle” of the Doe, would be too aged to accompany this expedition 

226 dim antiqnity— The time meant is the reign of Henry I, 
(1100—1136) 

226 Lady Aalixa — The Lady Alice de Rumelli, through whom the 
monks of Skipton, in Yorkshire, — where a monastery n as first founded 
for them in 1120, — ►Were transferred to the bank of the Wharf in tlie year 
1161 AD Ailhza is the old form of Alice, Lat Ahcia See notes to 
Imes 1 and 16 

227 Her Son — ^young Bomilly The student should read Words- 
worth’s poem about him, called “ The Force of Prayer, or the Founding 
of Bolton Pnory ' A Tradition ” 

229 drowned — The following extract from Wordsworth’s poem, 
“ The Force of Prayer” gives a graphic desonption of the fatal accident 

“ The pair have reached that fearful chasm, 

How tempting to bestride / 

For loidly Wharf is theie pent m 
With rocks on either side 

This fifndiTi^-plaoe is called The Strid, 

A name which it took of yoro 
A thousand years hath it borne that name, 

And shall a thousand more. 

And hither is young Komilly come. 

And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps for the hundreth time, 

Shall bound across The Stbid ? 

He sprang m glee, — ^for what cared he 
That the river was strong, and the roAk^ #tel^kteep ? — 
But the gic} bound in the leash hung back, 

And checked him in his leap. 

The boy is in the arms of Wharf 
And strangled by a merciless force 
For never more was young BomiJJy seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 

SgrenioniAd — another fonp of Ugremo'ntj the name of a town 
and district in Cumberland, a few miles from the coast, and about 10 nUiles 
S -E. of Whitehaven 

The following is Whitaker’s account — 

“ In the year 1121 William de Mesohines and C^pilla lim wtfe founded 
nt Embsay a prioiy for Canons Regular St Mary 

and St Outhbert, and continued there about 33 years, when it is said by 
tradition to have been translated to Bolton on the following account 

The founderfr of Embsay were now dead, and had left a daughter, who 
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adopted- her mother’s name Eomille tod was mamed to WlUmm Titz- 
Dnncan They had issue, a son commonly called TJte Boy of Eyremont 
(one of hi8 qrandfather^s baromes wlm'B he wa» piobably boriij -who, sur- 
viving an older bi other, became the last hope of the family. In the deep 
solitude of the woods betwixt Bolton and Barden, the Whai'f suddenly con- 
tracts itself to a rocky channel little more than fom feet wide, and pours 
through the tremendous fissui'C with a lapidity proportioned to its confine- 
ment This place was then, as it is yet called the Strtd, from a feat often 
exercised by persons of more agility than prudence. Who efi'tde from, brink 
to brink, regardless of the destruction which awaits a faltering step Such 
according to tradition, was the fate of young Bomilly , for when he was 
inconsiderately bounding over the chasm with a greyhound ^ m hii^ leash, 
the animal hung back and drew hia unfortunate master into the toiTent. 

The forester who accompanied Bomilly and beheld f atOj returned 
to the Lady A&liza and with despair in his countenance, inquired, “ What 
IS good for a bootless bene P” To which the mother, apprehending that 
some great calamity had befallen her son, instantly rephed, Eudlepa 
sorrow ” 

The language of this question, almost unintelligible at present, proves 
the antiquity of the story, which neaily amounts to proving its truth. But 
“ bootless bene” is “ unavailing pxayei and the meaning, though imper- 
fectly expressed seems tp have been “What remains when piayer is 
useless 

This misfortune is said to have occasioned the translation of the pnory 
fiom Embsay to Bolton, which was the neaiest eligible site to the place 
wheie it happened.” See also notes on lines I and 1&. 

335 laid low— Laid is the p p. attached to ‘ Piioiy,^ which is colled 
“ the Lady’s woik.” 

236, Observe the transition and the rapid flow of the meties which 
hurry, as it were, to explom the mystery of the Doe 

The metre of this line aaiapestic, witti the fourth foot an iambus 

237. Tins and the next line consist each of four anapests 

239, This and the two following lines begin with an iambus, followed 
by three anapests 

342 Paraphiuse If any ono passes by thjO door of yonder chantry, 
and looks down through the chink in lie broken floor, he will see a hideous 

Bight ’* 

Oliaiitry — chantry is an endowed chapel, where ono or more 
priests daily eijiy or Bay Mass, foi the souls of the donors, or for such as 
they appoint. [Der. — Fr chpnterie from chanter^ Lat cantare to smg ] 

“ At the East end of the North aisle of Bolton Priory Church is a 
chantry belonging to Bettunesly Hall, (and a vault where, according to 
tradition, the Claphanis, who inherited this estate by the female Ime from 
the Maulev^ers), were interred -apnght.” Dr Whitaker. 

344. griesly— O, E.=gri8!y, fn^tful. [Der.^A. S 7 n/sZic=temble, 
Germ, gfiesel'n^^to shudder J But “ gnzzly’^:=of a gr^ish colour 

247 The Claphams and Mauleverers — two anoieht^Torkshire families— 
the former of Saxon ongin, the de of nobility being given them by William 
the Conqueror , while the latter were of Norman origin and came to 
England with the Conqueror 

^49. John Ab ClapIia«l“'‘*Who draped Bari Pembroko from Ban- 
bury Church 

And smote o^f his head on the atonoS of 
the porch” 

was an ardent supporter of ths Eed Bose of tho Honse of Leuxoastor in the 
* Wars of the B-obcb.’ 
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that fierco 'Eaqxiire — His' ferocity' is shown by the deed men- 
tioned in the text. The term Esqxiit e heie means little moie than Wan lor. 
More strictly it denotes the ^hield-hearer ai mourer-hea) er who attended 
on a Knight m battle in the feudal tunes Der — 0 Pr hJscui/er, Esquiert a 
title obtained by a noble youth at the age of 14, which gave him the privi- 
lege of wearing a sword , Norman — Fi Eciu)er, shield -beaier, the squire 
of a Knight, from 0- P eucit, Pi Lat Acafum — a shield Bat the 

woid has now passed into a title m England, and is given to the yoqnger 
sons of the nobility, to oflioerB of the Queen’s Conit and household, to 
counsellors of law, justices of the peaco, sheidffs, gentlemen who hold 
commissions m the anny and navy, and graduates of the universities not 
m holy ordem 

By courtesy it is given to attorneys, BoUcitors, merchants, surgeons, 
bankei*s, the landed gentry, and gentlemen liviqg in independence 

In the United States, the title is given to public officers of all degrees, 
and has become a general title of respect m addressing letters 

251 THe ruthless w^rs of the White and Bed raged m 
England fiom 1465 to 1471, but were really ended by the battle of Bosworth 
Field m 1 485 This fanciful name was given to these wars because the 
emblem of tbe Lancastrians was a fled, and of the Yorkists a Whiter Ease 
The reigning King Hemy VI was of the House of Lancaster, of which 
Henry IV became the first King when he deposed Richard II (1399 ) But 
Henry VI was a feeble and unwarlike monarch and w’-ben he grew insane 
the Duke of York was made Protector, and on his lecoyery, xemoved An 
heir was bom to King Heni’y and his qiiecn w'as resolutely determined 
that Henry should retain the crown, and that the saocession should vest m 
hiB young son This drove the Yoikists into revolt and they defeated the 
LanoastnauB at St Albans (May 22, 1465) when the King fell into the 
hands of the Yorkists Hemy’s illness was renewed and tlie Duke of York 
made Protector a second time, with such powers as to' give the Protectorate 
a revolutionary character In 1456 the l^ng reeoveied, and the Protector, 
was, removed and m 1459 the Civil Wai was lenew'ed and oontmued with 
great bitterness to t^e end 

The following is a brief synopsis of the battles — 


Date. 

Place. ' 

Result 

1469, Sep, 23,, 

Bloreheath 

Yorkists under Lord Salisbury de- 
feated Lancastrians under Lmd 
Audley 

Yorkists under Earl of Warwick 
defeated Lancastrians under Duke 
of Buckingham. 

1460, July 10 . 

Northampton 

„ Dec 31 

Wakefield Grreen 

Duke of York defeated and slam by 
the Queen’s forces. 

1461, Feb. 2. 

Mortimer’s Cross 

Edward, (Duke of York’s son) de- 
feated Lancastrians nndei Earl of 
Pembroke 

„ Feb. 17 

St. Alban’s 

The Queen defeated the Yorkists 
under Eari of Warwick 


Edward marched on London, and was acknowledged King as Edward IV, 
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Date. 

Place, 

^ Result. 

1461, March. 29. 

Towton . ... 1 

Edward defeated Lancastrians 


under Duke of Somerset Total 
loss 38,000. 


1464, AprU25 , 
„ May 15 . 1 

Hedgloj Moor . 

Hexham j 

Lancastrians defeated 

1469, July 26 

Edgecote, near Ban- 

Lancastrian victory 

bury 

1470, March 12 

Stamford 

1 Lancastrian defeat 


Warwick and Clarence invaded England and proclaimed Henry 
VI again. Ed^^ard IV escaped to Flanders 


1471 Return of Ed^vard, who was joined again by hia brother Clarence 


1 171j April 14 Baraet 

„ May 4 Tewkesbury 


... I Edward defeated Lancastriana 
under Wairwick “ The King- 
Maker,’* who was slain in the 
battle, 

... Edward defeated Lancasirians 
I under Queen Margaret 


Triumph of the White Rose 

1485, Aug 22 Boaworth | Henry, Earl of Richmond, defeated 

and slew Richard III brother of 
Edward IV, and ascended the 
throne as Henry VII 

Final tnnmph of the Red Rose 


252. !Earl Pembroke — Herbert, who on defeating the last remnants 
of the Lancastrians in Wales, received the title of Earl of Pembioko In 
the preceding synopsis mention I'e made of the battle of JSdgecofe near 
Banbury “ A quarrel onsing under Edward IV about some Church 
dues, the men of the Northern counties rose nnder a popular leader, 
Robert Hilyard, commonly called Robin of Bedesdale. The insurgents 
soon found nobler leaders Lords Latimer and Fitz-Hugh, relations of 
Warwick, and Sir John Comers appeared at their head and with 60,000 
men marched southward, declaring that Warwick alone [who was then in 
exile with Clarence, brother of Edward TV, and Queen Margaret ivife of 
Henry VI ] conld save the country, complaining that the money wrung 
from the people was squandered npon the Queen's relatives c the 
WoodviUes, relatives of Elizabeth, wife of Edwai’d IV.] , and demanding 
the dismissal of the new counsellors such as Hei bert, Stafford and Andley 
Herbert, now Eail of Pemhoke, and Stafford who had been made Earl of 
Devonshrro, advanced against the rebels j but quarrelhng between them- 
selves they were defeated and Pembroke beheaded” Brights’ B iaf of 
ISnqland, Vol I , p 332 It la sometimes called the battle of Panesmor© 
Both Daneamore and Edgecote are near Banbury. 

Brnbliry Ckarok*— When the Yorkists were defeated, the Earl 
of Pembroke fled for protection to the church m the neighbouring town 
of Banbury i but the fierce Esquire ” when his party were victorious, 
showed no respect for the rights of sanctuary, dragged the Earl out, and 
slew him in the porch. He was not however sacrilegious enough to slay 
him m the Chnr^ Banbury is a small town m tlie north of Oxfordshire, 
on the right bank of the Cherwell, 23 imles North of Oxford. 
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266. ** Looking do^m curiously througli the dark hole in the floor ’* 

269. page— Dor — Fr page^ Gk ion- a little boy 
260 frontlet — a band worn on tlie forehead 
265 Qxfrod— 1 « the University of Oicford. 

266, conO0it — fancy, opinion 

268. The Sheph^vd-l^vd — In connection with this interesting 
chaiiicter, to vrjljom the whole of this stanza is devoted, the student should 
lead Wordsworth’s poem entitled — 

“ Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle upon the 
Bestoration of Lord Clifford the shepherd to the Estates and 
Honours of his Ancestors.” 

The Shepherd-Lord was Henry Lord Clifford, son of John Lord 
Cliffoid who was slam at the Battle of Towton See note on line 251 “ At 

the battle of Wakefield green, B'enry’s father slew the young Earl of 
Bntlandj Son of the I)nke of York who had fallen in the battle Besides 
this act, the Clifford family had done enough to draw down on them the 
hatred of the House of York and after the battle of Towton, in which 
The S7iepherd-Loid*8 father was slam, there was no hope fpr them but in 
flight or concealment The conquering Toikists kept young Loid Henry 
out of his estate and honoui'S for 24 years, Dunng all this time be lived 
as ashephetd m Yorkshire, or in Cumberland nhere the estate of his 
father-m-law, Sir Lancelot Threkeld, lay. He was at once restored to his 
estates and honours, when the Bed Bose of Lancaster finally triumphed 
at Bosworth Field, and Henry VH became Emg. When oalled to Farlia,' 
ment he behaved nobly and wisely , but otherwise came seldom to London 
or the Oonrt, and rather delighted to live m the country, where he 
repaired several of his castles, which had gone to decay during the late 
troubles ” Buens and Nicholson’s Htsfot y of Cumherhmd •an'^ Westmore- 
land 


“ On being restored to his estates he retired to the solitude of Borden, 
where ho seems to have enlarged the tower out of a common keeper’s 
lodge and found a retreat favourable alike to taste, instruction, and devo- 
tion He dwelt mostly at Barden and the narrow limits of his residence 
shew that a small tram of servants could suffice him, who had bved to the 
age of 30, a servant himself. Hei'o he pnrehased such scientific apparatus 
as could be procured m those days, and with the aid of the monks of 
Bolton devoted himself to astronomy, alchemy and what was then known 
of science. In these peaceful pursuits he passed the whole reign of 
Henry VII , and the first years of Henry VIII 

But m I6l£f, when he was almost 60 years of age, he was appointed 
to a principal command over the Army which fought at Flodden and 
proved that he mhented the military gemna of his family 

He survived the Battle of Flodden Field ten years, and died April 
23rd, 1523, aged about 70.” De Whitakeb’s History and Antiquities of 
the Dianery of Qi aven. 

279 Craven is the name of a Deanery in Yorkshire, extending 30 
miles south waid from the sources of the, WhftiSfj ^nd the 

interval between those rivers includes the first 20 miles m the course of 
the Aire, The best known places in it are Skipton, Ilkley, Keighley, and 
Bmgley. 

Chiinl)ria--Oumberland, where he was in coucealnjen^ 

280, fear--of the Torkigt party 
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Aoddtai-fldld lain Northtimberland on the borders of Scotland 
between the Cheviot Hills and the river Till Here a desperately con- 
tested battle was fought on Sep 9, 1513 A D , between the Scottish Amiy 
under James IV and the English under the Bail of Surrey The English 
forces amounted to 32,000, and tho Scottish to 30,000 men. “ Scarcely a 
Scottish family of eminence” says Scott, “ but had an ancestor killed at 
Flodden ” Besides the King of Scotland, the Archbishop, of St Andrew’s 
and 12 Bails were among the slain The Scottish loss was between H,000 
and 10,000 , and tho English loss amonnted to 6,000 or 7,000, but Surrey's 
victory was so near a defeat, that he was unable to prosecute the wai 
with any ngoui\ 

287 Scotland’s KiHgf — See note on 284 

290 “ This Clifford ” — Henrj’', Loid Clifford, the Shepherd-Lord 

300 did pry Por other lore — “ They were practising alchemy, an 
ancient science Which aimed at transmuting metals into gold, at finding 
the panacea or universal remedy, &c. It is iirobably derived from the 
Arabic al Umia (the secret art) — not only because it was carried on in 
secret, but because its mam objects were the two great aecretp of science — 
the transmutation of the basei metals into gold, and the elixir of life If; 
led the way to modem chemistry These ancient alchemists thought 
thoi^e was a substance' that could convert oil metals into gold and they 
called this unknown substance, “ The Philosopher’s stone ” Many of 
them spent their lives in chemical experiments with a view to its dia- 
c*ovei*y In searching for this treasure some of them stumbled upon other 
luventiohs, e g BOtticher on the invention of Dresden porcelain manu- 
facture , Roger BacCn on the composition of gunpowder, Geber on the 
properties of acids , Van Hclmont on the nature of gas , and Dr Glauber 
on the “ Salts” ivhioh bear hia name 

301 ke63L de&ire — of discovering the ‘ Philosopher’s atone ’ 

302 clieiilio — short for alchemic by dropping the Arabic article al 
— the 

303 ‘ Probably in search of the mystenoua substance that can change 
oidiuary metals into gold and precious stones * 

307, * There is no peace for the monks, living or dead ’ 

311 ]i6ap'— ’the gtave mentioned in line 141. 

812. otkev HhCfUghtB such as that the Doe is the spmt of the Lady 
Agliza, or of somebody wTonged by John de Ghaplam i or is a Fairy ■ 

317. veooUaotioXkS of the fate of the B'oi'ton family. 

324. The poet here addresses his Hai p or his Muse after the manner of 
the early poets of Greece and Rome, and of the English Romantic School. 
The Apostrophe of the Harp forma a -fit conclusion to what is only intro- ' 
duotory matter to the real story, or “ tale of teais*' i e the tragic fate of 
the Hortons See note on Canto Vil., line 3. 


OANTO SECOND. 

3. 'A iuaid— The shbi-tness and the form of this line is 

intended to bnUg home to the rSader the b’onneotioii of ideas between it 
and line 68 Canto I. " ' 

6, sylTau Friend — her woodland companion i e the Hoe, . 

9 koJeleftB— Transferred Epithet. « The maid ha'd no hope on 

efli+h” ’ ^ 
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11 foreboding thoxiglit — preBentimenta of future diaaster 

12 Vermeil] vermilion, bright red (Der — Low Lat vernnhum, Lat 
VBvniiculVjS dinmi of vorniiSj a worm so named fioni the cochineal insect) 

21. de&r — precious, because they were the pi tee paid for the world’s 
redemption 

22. uplifted in rebellion 

24 England’s Queen — ’Elizabeth She began to reign on November 
17, 1568 The Eaal of N orthnmbeiland was forced into desperate measiu ea 
by a sudden report at midnight Novembei 14, 1669, that a party of his 
cneiines wcie come to seize lus poison The Eail was then at his house 
at Topcliffe lu Yorkahiie, wlien hastily rising ont of bed, he witlidi*ew to 
the Earl of Westmoreland at Branoepeth where the countiy came in to 
them and pressed them to take up arms m then own defence They 
accordingly set up their standards, declaring their intent was to lestoie 
the ancient religion , to got the sucoession of the crown fiimly settled and 
to prevent the destruction of the old nobility They were under arms on 
November 17, and ndvanemg upon Durham, seized the city, and caused 
the Maas to he said there once more This is the last time that Maas has 
been celebrated in the noble Cathedral of Durham Thus it is clear that 
Eiigland^s Queen had only reigned exactly eleven years at the tmie of the 
msurreotion , and not hoelve as Wordsworth says 

28 tbe iXLly''WOrkiug Ifortb — The m which disaffection 

towards the new Pi otestant rebgion established by Elizabeth had been 
W01 ling in aeo ei 

29 its tbousonds — See note on Canto III , lino 126 

30, potout vassalage — a pow erful body of armed retumera 

31. Percy— Thomas Percy, the seventh Earl of Noi*tlmuibeiland 
This Percy and his fiuend Westmoi eland are understood to be the 
Blandamour and Paiidel of Spenser’s Fairy Queen The foimer, evidently 
alludmg’to his famous ancestor, Spencer designates as "the hotspur 
youth,” and debneates as 

“ a jolly youthful knight 
That bore great sw^ay m arms and chivaliy ” 

When the rebel force broke up, the two Earls made thou* escape to Scot* 
land There Percy took refuge with one of the Border Chieftains, Hector 
Armstrong of Harlow, a man who had been under great obhgations to him 
After keepmg him for two oi three w eeks however Armstrong consented 
to give him up to the Begent Murray for a sum of money Murray con- 
signed the Earl to the castle of Lochleven in Kinrossshire, and there he 
was phut up for between two and three years. In July 1672, he was for a 
large sum delivered np to Loid Hunsdon, the Governor of Berwick, by the 
Earl of Morton Northnmbeiland, who had been attainted and outlawed 
on the snpproBBion of his lebelhon, was immediately sent forward to York, 
by Lord Hunsdon and there on August 22, 1672 was beheaded 

Percy is the family surname of the Earls of Northnmbeiland 
The Percies were a noble Norman family who accompanied the Con- 
queror to England and whose head, William de Percy, obtained fi-om 
his Sovereign large giants of land m the Noith of England. The head of 
this family nndei Edwaid III , was a distmgnished military commandei, 
and acting as Maishal of England at the coronation of Kiohard IL was by 
him created the first Earl of Northumberland Bnle of NorthuniberLofnd has 
been the title of the head of the Percy family amoe the Earldom was raised 
to a Duchy in 1766 A,D ,, by the third George The piesent Duke is Algernon 
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(ieoigo Percy, K G who '\\as boni in 1810, and succeeded to the title in 
1867 Popular fancy m the North of England had no difficulty in finding 
an origin for the name Peicy The Gi eat Scottish King, Malcolm Caninore, 
waa alam m an attack on the Oaatle of Alnwick in Northumberland, in the 
latter part of tlie 11th oeutoiy This is tme But Alnwick Castle ts a castle 
of the Percies This then, aigued they, is what must have happened The 
loyal Soot was thiust thiough the eye by the speai of the Loid ot the Castle, 
who theiefore received the name ot Ptetce Eye Thia account, which has 
been adopted by some grave liistonau8,is perfectly confomiable to what weie 
till lately the established canons ot etymolog\ By tjjese canons any name 
01 word w'as satisfactorily analysed and explained by mnch the same kind 
of process as that by which Dean Swift resolved Alemndei the Qieat into 
All egqfi inidei the qiate As a matter of fact, the Poicies had nothmg to 
do mth the Castle ot Alnwick till some centmies aftei the date of its siege, 
and indeed Percy had ceased to he the tme family name before they got 
any estabhahmeiit at all m Northumbeiland , while on the other hand, 
they had borne that name long before the daj s of Malcolm Canmore The 
real oiigin of the name is this The Danish chieftain, or pirate Mamfied 
had made his name a teiror to Prance hefoie the invasion of Hollo m 
886 A.D which ended in the acquisition of Nonnaudy G^offiey, Mam- 
fied’a son, accompanied Rollo and became Loid ot the town of Pe^ci/, or 
iiioi’e propeily Persy, in Loivei Nomiandy , and his deaoendanta ever attei- 
waids retained the local title of Be Percy oi Peicy 

STeviUe was the family Himiame of the Eails ot Westmoreland 
Tlie first Earl was Ralph Neville k g one of the most eminent noblemen 
of hia tune He was Earl-Marshal of England, Lord Warden of the Scotch 
Marches, and was created Eail of Westmoi eland m 1898 by Richard II 

CHAELEb Neville, the sixth and last Neville who waa an Earl of 
Westmoreland, is the Eail leferred to in the text He rebelled m 
1569, made good his escape to Scotland, and invaded England again in 
1670, but failing to stir up the people, spent the rest of his life m exile, 
and the title passed aw'ay tiom the Nevalles Aiiothei family, the Pones, 
was raised to the title by James I in 1624 The present Earl, Pi anois 
Wilham Henry Pane, cb, was bom m 1825 and succooded m 1860 
The Nenllea Lords Abei gai eimy, the pieseut head of w'hom is William 
NeiuUe, K o , Marquis of Abergavenny, aie ot tlic family of the old Bails 
of Westmoi eland 

35 “ RelinouB woiship accoidmg to the Catholic oereniomal ” 

39 The plamelesB Lady — Emily Norton, the “solitaiy Maid’* 
Cant 11 1. 3 

exprest — inre tui arpi Cifaed, heie=* embroidered * 

42, The Call — to arms 
48 Xtylstone-hall — See Introduction 
44 Xii — the Call. 

45. Poi Pioncis Noitou’s addi’ess Cp “ The Ballad of The Rising m 
the Noith ” StanzELS 21 and 23 

61-2 “ It would be mhmnon to disturb the general peace by plunging 

the nation m Civil w or.” 

56. clasp your huees — Metaphor for “ entreat you to remam at 
home ’* 

64 dying &11 — The heart of Francis was so melted with pity for 
the sad fate that might overtake his only sister m this penlous crisis that 
he could ouly pronounce her name with a df/ing fail i e., with a low 
subdued tone of voice, rendered almost maifciculato bv grief. 
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&u IS used to denote a cadeiiee in mtisit, oi the linmnn voice 

‘ That again ! it had a dj/iayi faW* 

Shak — TSMfth Niqhti I, 1 


“ The strains decay 

And melt away 

tn a dyinq falV* 

PoPK — Or7e o?i St Cenhn'ft T>nv^ 10 — 21 

“ Still at every dijinq jail 
Takes up again her lamentable strain'* 

THOMao^’s (dpacnphfin itf the Kicthfinnctle,) Spinui, 722 

69 Staff — ot the Banner 

Ensign — (Lat %n8igne) the Banner 

82 horsed and harnessed— mounted on hoiseback, and equipped 
with arms 

85 dreary weight of sorrow 

90 postern-gate — Lat post, behind A goto at the back of tlio 
house 

101, trance — [Pr flight, Lat tiansttfis, a passage ] Astute 

m which the soul seems to have passed out of the body into anothei state 
of being, or to be rapt in a vision 

104 prayer — entreaty to his fathei 

112 Her head npon her lap— Nom Absolute 

128 solemn word — a solemn promise 

129 Efoble Percy — See note on line 31 of this Canto 

a force still stronger— religions zeal induces him to join the 
insurrection 

132 “ As ovoi the grave of one who is innocent,’* i e , the promise to 

Earl Percy and the cause of leligion exoneiate my father h'om the guilt of 
taking up arms 

141 Of the sons who accompanied Richard Norton to the field, only 
Christopher, Marmadnke, and Thomas, are eiqiressly mentioned by Camden 
The Christophei Noi^ton refeired to m this line, and his uncle Thomas 
Noiton, who 18 not mentioned in the poem, were hanged, drawn, and 
quai-tered at Tyburn on May 27, 1670, on the charge of high ti-eason for 
having taken part in tho Northern rebellion After their execution they 
were earned to Newgate “ where they were parboiled, and afterwai*ds 
their heads wore set on London Bridge, and their quarters set upon sundry 
gates of the city of London for an example to all Traitors and Rebels, for 
committmg High Tieason against God and their prince ’* The othei 
members of the Norton family, with Richard its head, escaped to Scotland 
and France , but m the Rill of Attamder which was brought in against the 
chief rebels, Riohai’d’s estates were oonfisoated to the Oroivn, and thus 
they reniamed till 1604 A D , when they were made over to Francis Earl 
of Cumberland. See Moegan’s PTieni® Britannicua , Howell’s State 
J, 1083, L(ytidon 1816, and Shabp’s Menionala nf the Rehelhon of 1569, — 
London 1840 

143 fearless Tiia.il is an instance of TiansfehTed Epithet. M clothed 
in hiB suit of mdil, was fearless 

101, Thou, whose bitter sorrows are known only to heaven ” 
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162 tear and smiles are Nommativea in apposition to 

pangs. 

16B unhallowed — ^because Francis believed tliey would follow the 
Banner, only to be defeated, and so lead to the rmn of the family 

166 a lovingf old 3Can — their father, Bichaid 

169 “ Duty demands of me that I should perform one task more, 

although it is far easier than your task has been ” 

172 snch cause — 1 e , the restoration of the old leligion 

173 forswear — renounce, repudiate 

175 naked^delenceless 

176 I inll be near them in victory or defeat ” 

177 Kind occasions — Occasions on which I may bo able to do 
kindly acts 

179 Woidsworth in hia note on this hne says — See the old ballad — 

“ The Eismg m the North ” The hne does not occur in tlio version of 
the ballad giren at the beginning of these notes There were two old 
i«IS copies of the ballad, containing considerable variations and line 179 
occurs word foi word in one of these copies Ont of these two copies, such 
readings n ere chosen, m the ballad here prmted, as seemed most poetical 
and consonant to history 

187 SnchL umocence. Such cousolation— as the sense of tnal 
past "wnthout offence to Q-od or man” must needs bi ing to your soul 

192 Knell — the funeral-bell. 

198-201 Paraphrase — “ It is right that I should tell you what I think 
before part, and you should regard my doing so as a kindness and a 
consolation m the midst of the black imin that sui rounds ns 

203. Do not allow yourself to be deluded by false hopes 
206 “ For the success of the Royal army, or of the insm gents 

209 Fortitude without reprieve— nni emitting bravery ‘‘You 
must not even once yield to giief ” 

220. The Doe is artfully introduced here to keep up the central idea of 
the poem, which is the sympathetic connection between Emily and the 
Doe This is the earliest tiiough not the Jvi st mention of the Doe in this 
poem , for the events described in the preceding Canto are supposed to 
have taken place about 20 years after the occurrences in the present 
Canto. See note on Canto I, 17 

281. “ The sole survivor of our family.” 

232 Both Emily and Francis had already conformed to the new rebgion, 
although its piogiess was stubbornly resisted m the North for n long tune 
after this. Francis considered Protestantism ” a pux'or faith” than the 
old one 

236. It consoled Francis to reflect that his sistei* often outstripped 
himself in her zeal for the new religion. 

238 “ If we have ornyed at the same I’esults from our reading,” 

24j 7 This passage, 11 247 — 251, forms what Wordsworth elsewhere calls 
ths co7isccrat*(wi of Emily See Introduction, 
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250-8 Apparently a sort of earthly Nirvana^ where her spirit would rest 
iu quietude, uudistorbed by Saiwdra, the turmoil ajid variety of the woilcl 
around her, or by the painful thought of the miseries she was destined 
to undergo 

256 She was, as it were, consecrated or set apart for the service of God, 
by her brother's solemn adjuintion 

257 He wenL aftei his father’s armed retninei a 


CANTO III 

1 Xou — The wnrdeis on the ramparts of Bianoepeth Castle 

2 Branoepetll is the name of a celebrated castle on the summit 
of a hill, a few miles S West of the city of Durham. It commands an 
excellent view of the whole of the surrounding conntiy, and theiefore 
being strong foi military purposes, was deemed a suitable place foi raising 
the standard of revolt. No tro^s could advance from the Noith without 
being seen on their way across an opposite hill now crowned by St 
Outhbert’s College, TJahaw. To the N. East lay Durham, but slenderly ganu- 
soned, and m full view Forces from the South could be seen from Branoe- 
peth, 08 they would have to pass up the valley of the Wear This was 
the only quai*ter from which auy real dangei was to be apprehended, 
because the Eaal of Sussex, Elizabeth’s gener^ m the North as quartered 
in York But has forces wexe so few that he was too weak to take the 
field against the msui^gents, and he^frankly wi’ote to Blizabetli tliat there 
were not ten gentlemen m Toikshire that did allow [=approve of] her 
proceedings m the cause of religion ” 

There is a local tradition, which I have often heard in that neighbour- 
hood, that B) ancepeth is a popular corruption of Braum's Patlij because it 
was once the path or haunt of a ferocious wild boai Bi axcn is used foi 
a wild boar in Bsauhont and Fletcheb’s Plays The identical boai to 
which tradition assigns the origin of the name, is said to ha^ e been slain bv 
one of the Nevilles, Earls of Northumberland, and is still pointed out in 
the hall of Brancepeth Castle 

The Caatle now belongs to Gnstavua R Hamilton-Rnasell, Tiscouut 
Boyne of the Lush, and Baron Brancepeth of the English, peerage He 
was bom in 1830, and succeeded m 1872 

tell — count Cp 

“ And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawtliorn in the dale ” 

Miltov 

Hero tells iale=co\mt8 the numhei of his sheep 

4. BCasterS'— the tw'o Eoils. 

5. Norton — Richard Norton, with his military following 

7 Frononneed the word— repoi-fced the news 

9 Down the hanks of "Were — 1 e Norths ards with the course 
of the river 

Nowadays the name is always spelt Wear This nvei nsmg in the 
Pennine range m the extreme N W of county Durham, flows on a S 
Easterly du'eotion as far as Bishop Auckland, and then turning due North 
goes through the city of Durham and empties itself into the North Sea at 
Sunderland 

10 the pair — the tw^o Earls 
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l-l “hnn and dale — ‘ We have loceix Ofl heflb oontingent^ of follow - 
018 from every hill and valley on onr way ” 

15 Tire la a river in the N W of Yorkshire It rises lu the Pennine 
Range and flowing past Masham and Ripon, nnitea w'xth the Swale to form 
the nver Ouse 

15 Swale IS a river m the N -W of Yorkshue It likewise nses 
m the Pennine lange, and flows east waids as fai as Richmond, when it 
takes a sharp tnm to the South, and finally nnitea with the Ure, to form 
the Ouse It flows to the East of the Ui e before their junction 

16 horse and harness — Hendiadva tor ‘ harnessed horse,* i e , 
harnessed or aimed horsemen (Ho/se foi hrtrsemeii by Metonymy ) 

17 best part — idiomatical for “ the gieater part,’* “ the majority ” 

TeoxnaXLry — body of fiee-holders (Yeoman is perhaps from 0 
Fries gaman^ a villager, fi’om 9 «_a village, and i}Wi>i,=man ) 

20 Which way soe'er — Tmesis for “ whiebsoevpi wav “ Whet- 
hei we win, or lose ’’ 

24 Love’s mildest birth The gentlest offspi mg of an affection- 
ate union, e\ er born 

20 I had — “ another son, Francis,” he was g<img to say, but suddenly 
checks himself This flguie is called ipoawpesis He does not like to 
mention Pi’ancis, because he regaids his conduct as discreditable 

29 flocking in — are gathenng in like flocks of sheep. Implied 
Metaphor 

33 swarms — stnctly applied to collections of bees, but used here of 
men 

34 homely gear — plain equipments (lent isfioni A gearo— 
ready, gem »ce=preparation, diess 

36 grave gentry — getUlemen of weight (grave, Lat gtavia, weighty) 
and position, who had much to lose, and would not theiefore rush lightly 
into a rash undertaking 

of estate and name — who ovvned laige possessions and weie 
w'ell -known 

37 Captains — Not used here literally but in a general wmy for 
“ military oommanders ” [Der — M, Eng capitani^ Low Lat cnpifanen^i, 
cnpitanva, a leader of soldiers, Lat capvfj head ] 

worth in arms — ^military excellence, oi’ enpacitv 

39 to rise — to rise m arms, to rebel 

prove their innocence — These words must not be taken 
literally To rebel against one’s sov'^ereigii is rather a peculiar way of 
proving one’s mnooence The charge against the two gi’eat Northem 
Eails was that they desired to bung about a marnoge between 
Mary, Queen of Scots, at that tune a pnsoner in England, and the 
Duke (rf Norfolk, the head of the Englisli nobility. This charge was 
as true agomst the most considerable of the English nobility as it 
was against the two Earls, foi the proposed matcli promised a safe 
conolnsion to the troubles then existing in Scotland with many advan- 
tages to the English erowm but Elizabeth resentfully opposed it 
committed the Duke of Norfolk to the Tower, and sent for the 
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Nortliein Earls to oonit If they went tliej knew they would bo 
treated like the Duke of Norfolk , bo they took up arms, But it 
was not to prove their innocence that they took up onns On the 
contrary, the veiT fact of then taking up anna i\aa the strongest e’V'ideuce 
ot their guilt The object of the insurrection ivas not to prove the 
innocence of the Earls, but to restore the Catholic leligion, and to fix the 
succession to the Clown, and to prevent the desti action of the ancient 
nobihty 

The -vvoida aie used tieely, meaning “ to pi*ovc that they weie in the 
iigiit,” as vTiB often done in the Middle Ages in the torm of ordeal 
kno>v 11 as “ Wagei by Battle,” in which the victorious party was declared 
innocent ^ 

tl the people's rigfht— The people deemed tbemselves uionged 
by ha^nug the new rehgion forced upon them. Religious toleiaiice was 
tlie i If fht tliey demanded with arms 

42 The Norton — ^Bichard, the head of the family 

43 Northniuberland — ^the Bail of Northnmbeiland 

44 In the following passage Noiton states the objects of tlie Rising 

will own no loyal rest — ^AVill be distracted by the merits of 
tlie rival candidates for the throne, until tbe snccossioii is fixed hg law 
(loyal, El ?oi— law) 

46 the baitf &C. — The unoeitainty ot who was to be the next 
sovoieign hued men into rival factions, each endeavouring to fix the 
succession as would best harmonise with its own interests 

One party wished Mary Queen of Soots to many the Duke of Norfolk 
and boQome Queen of England on Elizabeth’s death, as sUe had the best 
heieclitary claim 

Anothei party wished Elizabeth to marry the Eail of Airan, who stood 
nearest to the Scottish thione after his fathei, tho Duke of OhateDicmult 

But Loid Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicestei attracted the Queen’s 
attention and w on her heaifc , and he w^as iillainons euougJi to procure the 
murder of lus wife, tho untortunate Amy Robsait, to paie the way foi 
tins miioii Cecil the Queen’s adviaei, prevailed on hei to desist from this 
marriage which was unpopulai with nobles and commons alike 

At anuthei imie Ehzaheth was deteimmed to many the Duke ot 
Anjou, heir to the Eiencli Crown, m order to pnt a check on Philip ot 
Spam, but impulai indignation rose suddenly into a ciy against a Popish 
King” which Elizabeth dai^ed not defy Othei candidates for Elizabeth’s 
hand were Sii Thomas Seymoni , Edward Courtney, Eail of De\on, the 
Earl of Aiundel, ot whom she said that he was the only disposable peei 
with whom she could match , hoi counselloi Cecil, whose portrait she w'orc 
on hei arm , Sir ■Wifiioa Pickering, the brother of Ohnstian III, King of 
Denmark , Philibert Emanuel, hen to the Dukedom of Savoy ; Philip II of 
Spam, who had been married to her sister Mary , Charles, the Archduke of 
Austria, and son of the Emperor Ferdinand Eno Yasa, son of the Great 
Gnstavus, King of Sweden Hans Oaflimn , son of the Elector Palatine ; 
but the highest offer ever made for the hand of Elizabeth was that of 
Charles IX of Prance, whom she lefuaed on the grounds that he was too 
great a match for her and would not leave his own sovereignty to share 
wath her that of England, that he was too young he being only fifteen and 
she thirty, and that her marriage with a Catholic King would be unpopular 
in England See “ Comt amd Society Mizdbeth to Ame/’ edited ft om 
the vavo 7 e at Kwiholtoii by the DuijJi of Manchester 1846. Vol I, Chav, XI. 
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48 in kind — » , by deadly hate 

50, In everything else except tlio question of tlie succession to the 
Cl own, and the overthrow of the old nobility, in which they find common 
ground for notion 

63 “ Brave Earls, who represent the Percies and the Nevilles, the 

noblest blood in England ” 

57. ** More ambitious wishes ” 

61 The Catholic Church 

62 “ And must letum to hei in py ” 

66. pr6CioTLS in a religiops sense, because it contained an ciiibioi- 
deled figui’e of the Crucifixion 

67 “ The figure of Him, Who died to redeem the wwld from am ” 

69 ‘ The Five Sacied Wounds " 

71 an ancient kearbh — The family mansion of tlj 0 Noitons — 
Rylstoiie Hall 

74 tke blessed Dove — The Holy Hhoat, the Third Person of the 
Blessed Tnmty. 

75 Brood — watch with cnie 

79 plant it m the ground 

80. Tlie Iforton — See line 42 

81 “ The lequest which has just been made to you by those men is 

uttered m secret prayer to the Saints by tens of thousands of men, who 
long for the return of the old system ” 

90 “ With its bnlliautly wiought emblems, which filled the mind 

Tilth religions awe ” 

92 Tke transport—the enthusiastio shout 
Were — See line 9 note 

93 Durliain is a pailiamentary and municipal borough and ancient 
opisoopnl city, near the middle of Durham County ; and is neaily encir- 
cled by the nver Weai 

time-kononred — Dm ham arose about 995 A.D and soon 
became a centre of religion and learning 

94 Tke towers of Cfntkbert— « e, the toweis of Duiham 
Cathedral. Bishop AJdune in 995 A-D , bi ought St. Outhbert’s bones 
from Ripon to Durham and built a ohuioh to ensbrme them On the site 
of this Chm’ch Bishop William de Canlepho, about 1093 A D , began the 
present magnificent Cathedral, which is a i^mauesque structure in the 
form of a Latm Cross This Cathedral coutaatis many old monrunents, — 
among others the tomb of The YeneiWble Bode The celebrated Caidmal 
Wolsey was once Bishop of Durham 

In 1290 a College was founded there by the Prior and convent oF 
Durham. It was abolished by Henry YIII. at the Dissolution of the 
monasteries Another College, dedicated to $t Outhbert, was erected 
early in the present century at Ushaw, about hve miles from Durham 
The present Dmveraity of Durham was opened for students in 1833, under 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament , and a Boyal Qhairter was granted 
m 1837 empowermg the University to confer degrees. 

Sadnt ChiiiliBoirb was one of the three great Saints of England 
m the Middle Ages — the other two being St Edmund, and St Thomas-i- 
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Beoket, He was bom in Ireland about 635 AD He entered the monas- 
tery of Melrose in 661 A.D A little later he went to the monastery of 
Bipon and became Snpenntendent of guests. In 661 he became prior of 
Melrose, and a few years later went as Prior to the monastery on the 
Island of Lmdisfame off the coast of Northumberland . but longing for an 
austerer life he left Lindisfarne in 676 to become an anchorite m a hut 
which he built with his own hands, on Fame Island. Here in 684 A D ho 
was visited by Eogfiid, King of Nortlmmberland and other great men, on 
behalf of a synod, to entreat him to accept the bishopric of Hexham. He 
reluctantly complied Shortly he exchanged the see of Hexham foi that 
of Lindisfarne , but still longing for solitude, at the end of two years he 
resigned his bishopno, and returned to his hut in Fame Island, where he 
died on March 20th, 687 A D 

His body remained at Lindisfarne till 875, when the monks, beaiung 
it on their shoulders, fled inland from the fury of the Daues After much 
wandering it found a resting place at Chester-le-street in Co Durham m 
882 It was transferred to Bapon in 996 A.D., and was thence removed to 
the city of Durham in the same year Ms ny miracles ai e recoi ded as having 
been wrought by it See Hyee’s Sistoo'y of 8t Quthhert (Loudon 1849) 

96 The Tweed is the Northern and the Tyne tho Southem bound- 
niy of Nortbumberland, of which Percy was Earl. 

98 Tees IS a rivei rising m the Pennine i*ange, and forming the 
boundary between Duihain and Yorkshme. 

99 Were— See note on line 9 Neville, Earl of TV'esfcmoi'elnnd owned 
estates in Dnrbam and Yorkshire as well as m Westmoreland. 

101 IRetaisiers — holders of land from Neville, and therefore his 
dependents. 

102 Vevllle — Who chiB particular Earl of Westmoreland may be la 
unoertam But the words “had sate” (1 103) and “of yore” (1 104) 
standing in pomted contrast ivith “at this time” (1 106) prove con- 
clusively that they do wot refei to the Earl who rebelled in 1669 ; although 
the passage has been thus interpieted by a recent writer in the Snyhsh 
Illustrated Magazine 

103 Raby Hall — or Baby Castle, in Baby Paik, five miles N E of 
Barnard Castle, in the South of Co Durham. This Castle was formerly 
the chief residence of the great family of the Nevilles, Earls of West- 
moreland, and was forfeited for tlie B<ehellion in the North by Charles, 
the sixth and last Earl Then the Castle passed by purchaso and grant 
from the Crown to Sir Henry Vane, and the Duke of Cleveland, his 
direct lineal descendant, is the present owner One of the Dnke’s fatles 
is Boron Baby of Baby Castle See note on ’Seville^ p 66 

104. of yoro — “ The Nevilles, Earls of Weatmox'elancl, in the Middle 
AgeSy had as many as 700 Knights, holding land from them by the system 
of feudal tenure , and even at this (present) time (A,D 1669) a large 
number (rich store) of KhightB followed tte present Earl to battle.” 

106 well appoillted — Completely equipped with arms. 

clliTaliy — Abstract for Mights [Der. — Mid. Eng chivalrie, 
0 F ch0valer%e=!^Kmghih.ood ; Fr chevaly a horse — from Lot eahaUus, 
a horse 

107. Not loth — glad Figure — Litotes or Meiosis. 

sleepy—The Pilgrimage of Gr^e, inYoikahue, (1536) and the 
battle of Solway Moss (1642 A.fi.) were the last oooasions on whmh the 
followers of the two Earls were required to use their lances. These 
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123. Wetherby ifl a town l}mg abont tlie centre of Toricahire be- 
tween Otley and Tadcaster along the river Wharfe. 

124 Thig and the previous Ime ai'Q put in inverted commas bocanse 
Wordsworth quotes them, he says, from the old ballade The ballad which 
is reproduced m this volume (See pages ja to xxv) does not contam these 
lines for the reason given on p d8, in note on Canto II, 1 179 The 
nnmber given in this version of the ballad is 13,000 , the number given 
in the other is 16,000 

128. ripe— full gi*own to mature 

blooming in lifers spring— Adult, and m the prime of life 
Life IB regarded here as divided into four seasons, of which they are in 
the hrst. 

129 ‘‘ Erect and tall^ qualifies eachy and not lance , but the adjec- 
tiv-nl phrase is badly placed, as 'icith should govern aJl the nouns and 
adjuncts that follow 

131 Clifibrd-moor is near Wetberby in Yorkshire 

140. field— Metonj^y foi the who were in the field— the 

container lor the contained 

141 bim— the Sire 

144, Xoniunental pomp — stately giandenr ^ 

130 of witbeired atate— the majesty of which has decayed throuffh 

the weight of 70 years " ° 

ISL to fear and venerate—tho notiye for the passive “to be 
feared and venerated *’ 

168 Looks of grey hair, thickly diffused, and partly hidden by a 
brawn helmet which was as light us that worn by sportsmen ” 


166. “AVhenever he wished to ease the stram imposed on his hands by 
holding the banner erect, he could at need (i e as necessity arose) do so, 
by placing the Banner^stafE m tlie giidl© around his waist.** 

169. Eagoantvy^ — abBtraot=“ the bla>zoned banner ** 

160 One— Francis Norton 

161. “ Who sees his fathei and the rebel troops, but who is Tinseeii bv 
any of them ’* ^ ^ 

167 light shining from a lighthouse 

171. adjeotive=“ distant *’ 

172 0^ prothesis uu— is very unusual before weaporieU, and is used 

here lor the sake of effect, 


l7o. tutelary Power— guardian angel, or deity 

177. goiee not dress, but appearance This word is a doublet of m»e= 
manner or way. M. B, ffme, 0, Pr ^uise, way , O. H derm, Oerm 
wflMfl way A. S, way. The ordinal sense was toise-nesa or 
“ the loay to do a thing ” 

179 bai&— The termination -ai of this word is worthy of remark 
^e xeA^ve pronmm eih (0. Norse) • aig (Swed and Danish) ; and Lat, 

W, ooaaeaMS wrth yerlw jathe Soandroanan dialaotB of tba Teotowo 
family of languages, to ^rm a reflexiye suffio. 

amd only two, that exemplify this principle, still exist in 
^lish as a oi the Dwilsh conquest of the country, Those ara the 
verbs and bit^fc—BASteto bathe oneself. M E laslse. Bailie JUte, 
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to hash herdeU occurs in tlie Noniies Trestcs Tale (446) of Ohaucer loel 
hatha 8ife, to bathe oneself » and with the reflexive pronoun as a suffix Icel. 
hathaet (for batho^A:) to bathe oneself Busk, loel btofeto get oneself 
ready. Icel biia, to prepare , and-sA., put for 8i/t=aelf 

182 ixjfjipiTig* — This epithet commonly given to /? oat is here trans- 
ferred to t& loind to imply that the wind was cold and frosty 

183 bldfft IS the adjeotival, bleased the verbal form of this word 

186- Paraphiase-" And the hope that he may know before nightfall 
the fate of the rebelhon, is stirred within him, as he looks down upon the 
‘ glancing pageant* in the plain 

190, " The Northern gentlemen were at first uncertain how to act, but 

ultimately took arms without Norfolk’s assistance, and marched to Tutbniy 
intending to release Mary, who had been brought thither for greater 
seonrity from Bolton but before they got possession of the Scotch Queen 
she was removed out of their reach to Coventry (Nov 23)’* Beight’s 
History of England Vol II^ p, 518 

Their intention was to proceed next to York and seouie that city, and 
then advanoe upon London, but the Earl of Northumberland brought 
vnth him only 8,000 crowns, and the Earl of Westmoreland nothing at all 
for the subsistence of their foroes The two Earls spent their large estates 
in hoapitahty, and although this made them much beloved by the people, it 
left them very littlp ready money to meet the heavy calls of an armed 
rebellion. It wna this want of money that prevented the Bails from 
marching against London , and the rebellion may be sajid to have broken 
down more from want of funds than of followers 

bent — inchnedy destined, resolved to go The usual word is hownd, 

191 — intent— intention 

194 Dudley, Ambrose Dudley, Bari of Warwick was bom m 1630, 
and was son of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland He was condemned 
to death with his father, but received a pardon, after which ho served m 
the Low Countries with such reputation that the attamder was taken off 
from his whole family, and in the reign of Elizabeth he was created Eail of 
Warwick. He died of a wound he received m the defence of Newhaven, 
Eeb 1689 He was a brother of the Lord B-obert Dudley, mentioned on 
p 71 as a favoured suitor for Queen Elizabeth’s hand 

196 This hne is very piosaic, chiefly thiough the word Jed being so 
weak and inexpressive 

208, See Ballad — “Rising m tho North,” Stanza 86 

205. Te6flt Soo note on line 98. 

207 Lord DacrO. The name of this family is a corruption of Er. 
D'Acre, (=0f Acre), and is derived from the exploits of one of their 
ancestors at the seige of Acre, or Ptolemais, under Richard Ooeur de Lion. 
It IS also spelt Dacrea 

Leonard Dageb of Naworth Castle is alluded to m the t^. * “ 
had been more deeply imphcated in the project for the libej^n^ of Mary 
than (this) Leonard Dacres the male representative of tlA nO'Slo fetlflily 
of tho Dacres of Gillsland At the commencement of the rebellion (of tiie 
two Earls) he left the court to raise men, avowedly for the ^rvice of 
Elizabeth, but with the intention of joining the rebels. Their disorderly 
flight from Hexham to Naworth oonvinped him that the cause was 
desperate He hung upon their rear made a number of prisoners and 
obtamed among his neighbours the praise of distinguished loyalty, But 
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tlie Oomicnl waa better acquainted vitb bis real character , and the Bari 
of Snsses received orders to arrest him secretly on a charge of high 
treason Hearing of this he braved his sovereign and 8,000 English 
borderei-a ranged thsfemselves under the banner of the Dacres They met 
the Hoyal Army under Lord Hunsdon, on Feb 22, 16^0 Leonard dis- 
played in the battle the courage of a wamor and the abilities of a leader , 
and though he -was defeated, hia opponent had not to boast of an easy or 
bloodless victoiy He found an asylum first m Scotland, and afterwards m 
Flanders.** History of hn^land Tol 8, 60—61 

power— forces 

208 Ifaworth. Castle is in the Korth of County Cumberland, on the 
banks of the Irtlimg a tnbutary of the Eden, which flows into Solway 
Firth. 

Howard — Lord Wilhani Howaa-d, third son of Thomas Duke of 
Norfolk He succeeded to large domams in Cumberland, in right of his 
wife Elizabeth, sister of Lord Dacro He was Warden of the Western 
Mai-shes . and from the \ igourwith which he repressed the Border excesses 
tliQ name of Belted WiU Howard is stiU famous in English North Country 
tradition His father, the Duke of Norfolk, had already been sent to the 
Tower, and hia eldest brother, the Earl of Arundel, arrested, at the point 
of time we have now reached in the text 

218 lijm — his son, Richard 

214 Norton, in his impatience, made his way to the Earls, m order to 
let them know what he thought about their vacillating conduct. 

321 mitred Tb.tirBtOU — mitred^ wearmg his mitre A nwira (Greek 
viifia, head-bond, 1 is an ornament foi the head worn by a Bishop, or an 
Archbishop, (whereas a tiara is worn by the Pope) on solemn occasions, 
and is a symbol of Episcopal authority. Thurston, was the aged Aioh- 
bishop of York around whCm Northern baron and freeman gathered 
in 1138 and advanced to Northallerton to beat back David, King of Scot- 
land, who invaded England with a large army 

Thubston was bom at Bayeux in Normandy He was son of Auger, 
a prebendary of Kentish Town, in the church of London, became a member 
of tbe household of William Eufus, and after his death, Chaplain and 
Secretary to Henry I. On the death of Archbishop Thomas m 1114, 
Thtu^n was elected to succeed him He was consecrated by Pope Calixtua 
II, He presided over the Oounoil of Northampton m 1133, and attended 
at the coronation of Stephen. On the occasion of the Scottish invasion, 
he displayed great energy, rousmg the spirit of the people and asaembbng 
hiff forces He sent to the field the Sacred Ensign (mentioned below; 
which gave the battle the name of the ** Battle ^ the Standard ** He 
made many reforms m his diocese, contributed powerfully to the revival 
of monastioism in the North, and was to a great extent the originator of 
the famous Fountams Abbey in Yoikshire. He joined a congregation of 
the monks of Oluny, at Pontefract m Yorkshme m January 114b, and died 
there the following mOnth 

Host. 11,000 are said to hove faUen on the field. 

222 Plain, of Northallerton, where the Battle of the Standard was 
fought. It is in the North Boding of Yorkshire about midway between 
Yorm on the North and Bipon on the South. 

228 They biassed by Northallerton on their way southwards from 
Durham to Wetherby where their troops were mustered , and now if they 
retreated ta the North agam before the ad^auee of Elizabeth’s troops, 
they would hav^to pass by the famous battle-field a second time. 
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224 Where flaath was proved— i e , whov& the victory was won "by 
prayer and their belief m the mediation of those saints whose sacred 
banners were borne in the battle 

226 The Standard — “ They ^fathered round a tall mast borne upon 
a oamage {the Sacred Wain^ % e Waggon, of the text,] on which, above 
the Standards of the three Northern Saints, Sh Peter of Yoik, St John of 
Beverley, and St Wilfrid of Ripon, was displayed a silver pyx bearing the 
consecrated wafer.*’ — B^ioht’s Hietori/ of Englandf Vol / » jpp 79 and 80 

229 ensigpis three— mentioned m the last note But, though not 
mentioned here, there was a fourth baunei present at the battle, and it was 
the most important of all in the belief of the people — the sacred banner 
of St Cnthbert, through whose mediation many miracles were believed 
to have been wrought See note on St Cuthh&rtj pp 72 aud 73 

“ The sacred banners of St Cnthbert of Durham, St Peter of Yoik, 
St. John of Beverley, and St Wilfnd of Ripon hung from a pole fixed m a 
four-wheeled cor which stood in the centre of the host *’ — Gbbbn’s Short 
History of the English PeopZe, new edition^ p 102 

230 The infant Heir of 3B(Eowbra^s blood — Eoger de Mowbray, 
who at hia father’s death became a ward of King Stephen. In 1138, while 
still a youth, he joined Thurston Archbishop of York, William Earl of 
Albemarle, and other northern barons, m resisting the invasion of David I, 
King of Scotland, and in defeating his army m the Battle of the Standard, 
that year He largely endowed the Abbeys of Byland, Newburgh, Foun- 
tains^ and, other religious houses. His vast estates extended ovei the vale 
of Mowbray, from the confines of Westmoreland to the Isle of Axholme m 
Linoolnrinr© He jomed the Second Cmsade, and performed a memorable 
feat of arms m vanquishing one of the Saracen leaders. In 1173 he 
espoused the cause of the young prmoe Henry, against his father Henry II , 
but finally submitted and waspardoned As a baron of the realm he witnessed 
the award mode by Kmg Henry between the Kuigs of Castile and Navarre 
m 1177. He took part in the thu'd Crusade and was made prisoner by 
Saladin, but was ransomed by the Knights Templars Some say lie died 
in the Holy Land, and was buried at Sares , othei'S, that he returned to 
England, and became a monk in Byland Abbey and died there He 
married Alice de Gaunt, and had two sons of whom the elder, Nigel de 
Mowbray, succeeded to his father’s estates The present head of this 
ancient and illustrious family is Loid Mowbray ^ Segrave, and Stourtajit the 
Premier Baron of England 

234 Wbose were tbe nmabers — “ Shame on you, Westmoreland ' 
At the battle of Neville’s cross the Scots had the advantage m point of 
numbers over the English, aud yet they lost the battle ” 

235 Neville’s Cross — This battle was fought on October 17, 1846, 
between tbe Scots under David their King, and the English forces “ The 
English lines, inspirited by the oonragoous language of their Queen 
[Philippa, wife of Edward III who was himself absent in France, and had 
just gained there the great victories of Creasy and Poiotiers,] and under 
the jomt command of the Percies and Nevilles, defeated the Scots com- 
pletely at Neville’s Cross, David himself bemg taken prisoner.” — B bigfht’s 
History of England VoL I p 228 

It was called the Battle of Neville* s Cross from the folio wmg ciroum- 
stance — 

“ On the west aide of the city of , Dm ham, where two roads pass each 
other, a most notable, famous, and goodly cross of stone work was erected 
and set up to the honour of Gk>d for the victory there obtained m tbe field 
of battle, and known by the name cf Nevil’s Otobb, and^bmlt at the sole 
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cost at the Lord Ealph Kevxl, one of tbd most excellent and oUxef persons 
m said battle ” The Belique of St Onthbert afterwards beoome of 
great importaince in mibtary events For soon after this battle, says the 
same author, “The^^nor caused a goodly and sumptuona banner to be 
mado,**" (which is then described at great length,) “ and in the midst of 
the same banner-cloth was the said holy relique and corporax-oloth en- 
closed, &c , &c , and so aamptuously finished, and absolutely perfected, 
this banner was dedicated to Holy St Cnthbei t, of intent and purpose that 
for the future it should be earned to any battle, as occasion should serve , 
and was never earned and showed at any battle but by the special giace of 
(rod Almighty, and the mediation of Holy St Cuthbert, it brought home 
-victory , which bauner-oloth, after the disaolntion of the abbey, fell into 
the possession of Dean Whittingham whose wife, called Katharine, being a 
French woman, (as is most credibly reported by oye-witneasea,) did moat 
injnnonaly bum the same in hei fire, to the open contempt and disgrace of 
all ancient and goodly reliqnes ** — Extracted from a book entitled, Dnrhwtn 
Cathedral, ae if fitood befnie the Dutao/ufion of the monodteiy” It appears, 
from the old metnoal History, that the above-mentioned banner was 
carried by the Earl of Surrey to Flodden Field ** — obdswoeth’s note 

236 Prior of Durham — “ In the night before the battle of Durham 
was struoken and boigun, the iVth day of October, anno 1846, there did 
appear to John Fosser, then Pnor of the Abbey of Dnrham, n Vision, com- 
mandiug him to take the holy Oorporax-cloth, wherewith St Cuthbert did 
cover the ohalioe when he used to say Mass, and to put the same holy 
relique like to a banner-cloth upon the point of a spear, and the next 
mommg to go and xepair to a place on the west side of tlie city of Durham, 
called the Bed Hills, where the MauVe Boner wont to be, and there to 
remain and abide till the end of the battle To which Vision the Pnor 
obeying, and takmg the same for a revelation of Gkid's grace and mercy, 
by the mediation of Holy St Cuthbert, did accordingly the next morning, 
with the monks of the said Abbey, repair to the said Ked Hills, and there 
most devoutly, humbling and prostrating themselves in prayer for the 
victory in the said battle (a great multitude of the Scots running and 
pressing by them, with intention to have spoiled them, yet had no power 
to commit any violence under such holy persona, so occupied in prayer, 
hemg protected and defended by the mighty Providence of Almighty God, 
and by the mediation of Holy St Cuthbeii;, and tho presence of the holy 
relique ) And after many conflicts and warlike exploits there had and 
done between the English men and the King of Soots, and his company, 
the said battle ended, and the victory wns obtamed, to the great over- 
throw and confusion of the Scots, their enemies And then the said Pnor 
and Monks accompanied with Ealph Lord Nevil, and John Nevil his son, 
and the Lord Percy, and many other nobles of England, returned home 
and want to the Abbey Church, there joining in hearty prayer and thanks- 
giving to God and Holy St Cuthbert for the victory achieved that day ” — 
Wobdsworth's note, taken from “Durham Oathediaf ojt if stood before the 
Biaaolution of the Monastery ” 

Esnuod — seen and known ^Du. and Germ, A-c-ni? 871, A S ounnan, 
to know ] 

240 UCaiden’E Bower— See not on Ime 236 

242 “ Heaven would grant us a similar victory because we are flghtmg 

agaaust an untrue religion ’* 

246, “ It IS our desu^e to restore and maintain all that has been hereto- 
fore considered sacred.” 

248 “)ELb zeal astonished and perple?:ed the Earls,” 
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266. dread symbols — the image of the Five WotmdE 

270 The sudden change of thought, full of dismal forebodmg, is well 
worked out m the following lines ^ 

281 I — Her father, who heie falls into a scftiloqy, 

288 recreant— false, cowardly [Her — O F reci eanf=fainth6arted, 
from r0croi7‘fl to believe again, to yield , Low Lnt lecjedo — believe again ^ 
recant, give in ] 

290 “ My daughter's tender mind was too frequently assailed by her 

mother, now dead, who taught her the doctnaes ot the new faith m her 
infancy ** 

297. border tunes — ^Martial nmaio suoh as used to be played on 
either side of the Anglo-Soottish frontier 

29S a q^nick retreat — a qmokly retreating host. 

305 1 bear, &C. — “ My thoughts are as indignant as yours to see the 

army retreating instead of advancing, and retreating with such want of 
discipline and order ” 

312. “ Are they worthy of your risking life and fortune any further in 
their behalf 

321. “ I desire to help yon in ihe discovery of a place where wo may 

all i* 0 main in concealment till tins insurrection is crushed , for the victors 
will not spare the vanquished till they have glutted their cruel rage ’* 

326. Beoeive me as a sharer in your inisfortunQS,” tn the equipage of 
here^^dressed m the garb of , equipage being used as equivalent toliuerj/, 

832. A good example of Oxymoron. 

833. Instead of making the father oontinno the addiess to his son the 
poet makes him stop abruptly, and asks why he should tell at full length 
how the prayer was refused. This question, in as much as no answei to it 
IB esqieotcd, is called a Bhetoncal Question 

335. yicldiiig scope, fco. — Allowing one bright moment’s hope to 
carry him too far. 

339 that passsOXL of love (line 335) for his father and brothers, 

840. prove— test. 

344. kindlier— more smtahle. 

CANTO FOXJBTH, 

2 The Moon— Persoiiidcation, 

8. Gamp — The camp around the “ beleaguered town.” 

Town — Barnard Castle is the name of the Town It lies on the 
■Northern or Durham side of the Tees 

4 Castle — The castle which !haB given its name to the town of 
Barnard Castle The mms of this great castle cover about seven acres of 
ground on a rocky height over the Tees. The Castle was built about 
1180 AD by Barnard, soil -of Guy Boliol, a follower of William the 
Conqueror, and ancestor qf John Bahol, ^mg of Scotland who was horn 
in the castle Barnard Oaatlfe is the scene of port of Sit Walter Scott's 
poem of Rokehy ' 

6. between — Barnard Castle and Bylstono Hall 

7. Sill-top, QPOdf md forest'^have same grammatical coq- 
etructiou as . 
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9. “Wlierethe ancietit and seolnded Hall of Eylatone pieaents an 
appearanCQ of deep and nnbroten repose to the surrounding countiy,” 

14 for timely sleep — ^in order to enjoy seasonablo sleep, 

20/ afCrontillg tlie^ dayHglxt hy the contrast of the beautiful 
brilliant colonia ofthe peacock's tail with the light of day 

33* rilL^S of — the ‘ dimples’ or small widening circles, caused 

in the watei by the insects, and illumined by the Moon 

37 herb here=graas [Der — ^Lat lie* ta, grass*] 

89 his last words—See Canto II, 11 123 — 261 

40 involved — of destiny — “ predicted the irrotneYable ruin of all* 
that was deaicstto him, of all that n as constantly present to his mind, 
and of all he conld see around him at Bylatone Hall ** 

43 forbidden to other animals of the forest, becanse it was a 
pleasure-garden 

49 Shades — arcades — “ Shady walks formed by jdants that have 
been trained to climb np wooden cross-bars, and meet overhead, forming 
a long arch-way ” 

trellis— (Lat f) ihXj genitive, h iZicw=woven with three sets of 
leashes, f»a8=tliree, and Zjcium=thread, leaBh)=frame of cross-barred 
work used for bowers, verandas, aummer-honses, and generally for affording 
shade 

arcade — (Fr arcade^ Lat arci/s, a bow) a space covered by a 
continued roof or arob, and supported by pillars. Here however the 
arcade la supported by the trelhs-work which forms tjie sides, 

60 cirq^ne [Her — ^Fr cwgue, Lat erreus, Gk heie means a 

circuloi enclosure, 

The cirque and orescent are formed by tall, green, leafy, oloaely- 
tnmmed, shrubs • 

53 terraces— '[ Zeivt/sae, Lat a, the earth] hcre=5“ platforms of 
earth thrown up to form level walks 

in trim array^ hi neat condition, well-kept. 

54 spirin^^ hig‘h — ^reaching high into the air like the 3pi7€ of a 
lofty building. 

68. “ And although the Doe la here, yet she is as happy as others of 

her kmd that . . ” 

69. human neighbourhood — the dwellings of men, 

62 oonEiecrated— See note on Canto II, 11 247 & 265, pp, 68 Sc 69, 

63. “ coming out from the shade of a cedar tree ” 

66 cypress-spire— See line 54. 

66 April snow. The point of tlie simile is that the Doe, lying 
under a cypress in this beautiful garden, was as strange and unexpected a 
pight as a patch of snow which has lingered in some diady nook from 
mid-wmter to April. 

^ 73. Jfor more regard than the shep^^rd. 

76 unperulexed — adjectival to Doe — The Doe could not understand 
the altered mood of Emily, and was grieved to find its playful advances 
rejected by her. 

77. Bhe — The Hoe, 
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84 Kindly Sympatkies— recoUeotious that haimomeei with her 
fraone of mind 

86 woodbine — honeysudde, eglantine 

88 breathing fiowers— flowera that breathed a sweet perf ame 

90 alcove — the shed (line 85), or arbour in the pleasuie-giomids 
[Der — Sp aJco&fl, from Ar alcohhaj a vaulted apartment ] 

92 Like odours. “ Odours like those that weie tlieie when her 
mother was teaching her, and as sweet as if they were the very same 
odours ” 

95 mysteries of religion too difficult for one so young to understand 

96- Image — ^Wordsworth hei'e introduces the element of tlie Supm- 
natural, making her dead mother’s spirit, or Image, appeal to Emily. 

97 xiot faint — distinctly seen, 

104 See Canto I, line 41, and note on p 55. 

105 Vision — apparition, 

107 The passage in inverted commas is Emily’s entreaty in prayer to 
her departed mother 

113 in— Francis— Yisit Fianois and help him with thy bright 
pieaenoe ” 

116 stay—piop, support 

117 Christian — The force of this epithet here is that the sin against 
which Emily wished her mother to caution Francis, was contrary to the 
teachings of Christ 

122 Perturbed — ill at ease m her mind. 

128 See Canto II, 11. 205 and 206. 

132 This line is italicised because it is supposed to impress itself on 
Emily’s mind as the sum and substance of her brother’s injunctions 

134‘5. And^Pure — T hese words a^@ m sniall capitals in the text 
because they contain the point at which the poem aims, and constitute what 
Wordswoith calls its legitimate oatastrophe ” Op Canto II, 11, 240 — 252. 

138 turf— Greensward 

139 sedate respect — grave and deferential manner. 

142 We have fallen upon an evil time, upon days of grief 

160. ** Is laid the charge of remaining still and inactive ” 

163, Construction — On you who are not forbidden, &o ** 

156. Craven’s Wilds — the barren heaths and moorland in the dis- 
tiict of Craven in the West Biding of Yorkshme Bolton Pnory lies on 
tins district For Ci uv&n see note on p 63 

162 Tweed — ^the sauthern boundaiy of Scotland which was then an 
independent Kingdom, and in whxoh EngUsli political refugees foimd 
shelter ^ 

167 mahe report — ^kcop me informed of the fortunes of the rebelh» 

176 he— The Sire, or oldruon Thongih% Tie as 

I7a maurgeut Powefii— rebel forces , r ^ 

179. Barnard's Towers— the tbwera of Barnard ^astjle. 

180 The old man’s thoughts hare jnet been naif^ed i^ the Form 
of Speech, and so the transition to the prayer which folloWB, kSoin the 
Direct Foim, is abnost imperceptible* The reason of th^ prayer is beoatiSe 
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the old man knew of tlie adYfttico of the Queen’s Army ttgaulst the insut* 
gouts, m whoso safety he was interested. 

181 tlxdiu — the insurgent Pcrwers 

188.- Their captivity— the captivity not of the insui’geut Powers, 
hut only of Eichard Korton nnd hia eight sons. 

184 £uthleSfl Towers — Towers held by men who have forsaken 
the Catholic fa%tJu Faithless is here an instance of Transferred epithet, 

197 “ Howard’s promise to aid ns has not been fulfilled ” 

See Canto III, 1. 208, and note on Ho ward ^ p 78 

198 Bacre^Soe Canto III, 1 207, and note on Dacief p. 77. 

21 i This metaphor means that Horton and his sons, and the few others 
■who followed them were so small a handful before the 1000 soldiers of the 
gomsou that they were as easily taken prisoners, once they were inside 
tlie courtyard of the Castle, as a wild animal in the toils or meshes of a 
net. 

220 Sacred— See Canto II, 11 18—21, p 8 

221 camp — the rebel camp outside the walla of the town. 

322. fears — either of the disgrace of such a flight, or of meeting the 
Eoyal Army on the way 

225. levy—hterally Rmng [Pr level y Lat levo to raise] here the 
' number raised.* 

captuie of the Nortons, and the dismay and rout of the rebels, 
described at the end of tins chapter, suited the catastrophe ■which Words- 
worth desired in the conatmction of his poem They are not, however, 
histoiically true On the contrary, aftei a brave defence, for ten days by 
Sii George Bowes, Barnard Castle suirended to the insurgent leaders on 
Dec 10th, 1569 See note on Sir George Bowes, Canto TI, 1 83, p 89 
When the rebellion bioke down Norton made good his escape mto Scotland, 
and thence to the Continent See Lingaad’s History of Fngland pp 64 — 59, 
2nd Echtiony, London 1828 

CANTO PIFTH. 

2, Fell — [Der. — A. S feldy Germ felSy a cliff,] a hill, 

6. ZOTorton Tower still retains its name. 

“ Eylstone Fell still exhibits a monument of the old waifare 
between the Nortons and the Cliffords On a point of very high ground 
commanding an immense iirospect, and protected by two deep lavmes, 
arc the remains of a squai’e tower expressly Said by Dodsworth to have 
been bmlt hy Biohard Norton The walls are of strong groats work, about 
4 feet thick. ^ It seems to have been three stones high Breaches have 
been mdustrionsly made in all the sides, almost to the ground, to rendei it 
untenable But Norton Tower was probably a sort of pleasure-house in 
summer, os there are adjoining to it, several large mounds, of which no 
other account can be given than that they were butts for large companies 
of archers. The place is savagely uild and admirably adopted to the uses 
m a watch-tower ”^Db Whitakbb, History and Antiquities of the Deanery 
Ciaieuy quoted by Wordsworth. 

9 gleam of pool- Hendiadys for * glea^ping pool.’ 

J-3 Fondlo-bill — in the N, Ei of Lauoaslure, on the Yorkshire 
of border is 1818 ft high. 

Foimygoii't hill, m the N W* of Yorkshire, close to the source of 
the river Wharfe, is 2250 ft. high, 
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“ Norton ToTrer was not as liigh above the love! of the Sea as these 
t’svo hills, and yet theie was generally moie wind, frost and misty olonds 
upon it than upon thorn ” 

10. lookora-on — inversion foi ‘ on lookers.* 

23 generous feire— a goodly repast 

fare (A S. /arii)=food prepared foi the table. 

26 pale — ad]eotivo to child* 

28 The old Mon had returned, and told her of the capture of her 
father and brotheis 

89 Of gentle bl6od — ^Well-bom, well-desoended The Eughsh word 
(jentJe comes from the Latin /;e7ifi/i«=b0longing to an old Roman gens 
The iii'st condition essential to a gens was that in looking hack over its 
histoiy, to the most remote period, none of its members shonld be fonnd 
to have ever been in slavery or any other kind of subjection The gens 
thus excluded plebeians m early Rome The patricians alone, the highest 
class m the State, were gentiles, or of pine blood , and although some of 
its ancient meaning has been dimmed, yet this qualification has reniamed 
traditionally down to our own day in the English -word gmifleman, the 
French genhlhomme (=nobleman), the Italian geTUihtomo (=^nobleman, 
country squire, gentleman), and the Spanish geniilhombre — See Ortolan*8 
Mistone do la Legislation Aoinaine, Yol. I, pp 26 — 7 

40, “ Who had been her father’s friend for a veiy long time ” 

41 Each tried to surpass the othei in the chase There was opposi- 
tion (j'<iuo?ry) between them in the chase, but union (felloitahip) on the 
battle field 

43 He went to Rylstone Hall with the nows, but findmg the Maid 
was not there, had gone m quest of her to Norton Tower, 

46 dire Tragedy — dreadful disastei. The disastei alluded to, of 
which the poet represents the “ greyhaiied Man” as an eye-witness, was 
described at the end of the last Canto, where see note 

60 noble— noble-mmded 

63. the light of praise=bnght praise 

54 (stioh Heaveix’s will) — (for) such (was) the will of Cod 

55 X)iaiJitaui=adhere to, contmue. 

56 in the might of— acting uudei the pow'eiful impuke of. 

57 seeing — attached to he understood (fi om line 64} b&foro struggled 

50 This line refers to their (poetical) execution at York, whore tlie 
Earl of Sussex then Gommander-m-Chief in the North, had his head- 
quarters^ ^ 

60 present as an eye-witness The dash at the 

end of this line Jtnacolouthon 

61 ” What (does it ,Lady, that there feet were tied There 

should be a note of Interrogation at the end of this line , but Wordsworth's 
punctuation is very lax 

62-64 Paraphiuse — “ Perhaps they deserved blame for thoir impetuous 
zeal in defence of a losing cause Such a fault, however, iS the fault of 
good and brave men, and not of cowaidlj recreants But the cowuenng 
party did not merely blame Norton and his sons, they surround^ them 
with chains and other indignities ; and the prisoners wei’O proud of these 
indignities because they endured them in behalf of what they regarded 
as a great religious and political cause.** 
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Observe the second AnacoloiithoHi at the end of hne 63 

65 7 wan'bed— intransitive =‘* Nor was there wanting.” 

67 “ there were (some) who cned ” 

68 A Prisoner once — The poet here msmuatea that Fiancis pene- 
trated into Barnard Cnstlo, to see hia father and brotheis, and was there 
detained in custody with them j but this is nowhere expressly mentioned 

73. suit=entreaty. 

76 divide —hero intransitive and=‘' separate from them " 

77 he part | ed fiom ( them but at [ their sjde 

78 now, when they are in adyeisity. He was not a ‘fair-weather* 
fnend 

79. peace to — a truce to, lot us lay aside 

84 to hleas (you) 

86 a redeeming happiness— a pleasure iclnch was a so} t of eet-off 
(rcdeemi7ig) agamst her preseut distress 

90 stronghold — ^the prison of York 

92 that burned Within him=“ that filled him with the fire of 
enthusiasm ** 

94 This is a very weak, meaningless, unpoetieal line, introduced 
chiefly, it would seem, out of a desire to find a word to iime witli gieeting 
and the use of the past progressive tense, instead of the past definite, is 
utterly out of harmony with the nairative style in this stanza , and indeed 
throughout the poem 

95 stop— delay 

96 press — come quickly. 

99 “ If this onterpiTuae of ours had hcea successful ** 

Cp the proverb — “The more haste, the woise spstd” whore 
Bpeed=“ success ** 

100 had seen=would have seen 

102 “ the beginning of undying youth ** 

103. darksome — not illnminated, neglected 

105 Salvation — nom. in apposition to Hood (=0iobs) 

106 had heen=wonld have been. 

107 stand for aye — remain upraised for ever. 

108. had X=1 should have 

Voice refers to sacred music, as of the cliou, organ, &C • 

110 Truth — the true (Catholic) worship is here supposed to be asleep 
Bye — reopened refers to its waking from this sleep 

112 her — Bolton Pnory, which forms the subject matter of tho whole 
of this sentence. 

114 consecrated breast — over the altar, winch is always conse- 
crated with great ceremony in Catholic places of worship. 

115. Temple — ^Bolton Pnory. 

118. £igh shews that the Banner was to bo hung over, not on, the 
altar , although line 114 might seem to suggest the contrary 

121. One Being — ^Norton himself, who ifl speaking. 

122. effort—^ apposition to the last. 
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131 The banners is to bh laid low on St Mavt/s^ shrine, or altar, to 
IP itlie?, because it has snfifered defeat. If it had been viotorious Norton 
himself would have hung it hic/h See lino 116 

Shrine— [Lat scnmum, box, chest for holding writing materials, 
Lat «c?i6o— to write, Fr. icrm , A S. flcHa, box,] literally means a box 
case, or receptacle for something sacred, as for the remains or relics of a 
saint The w'oid how^cver has sometimes a wider application, and is nsed 
to denote an altai (as herej, or a chapel This particular shiine or altar 
was sacred to St Mary — the Blessed Virgin, and would be called “ the 
Lady-Altar ” 

133. Sanctities — objects of holiness. (Lat sanc^ifas^holiness ) 

138 brow — head Synecdoche 

189 in all men’s si^fht— conspicuous 

140 this noble Brood— tliese noble sons of mine 

143 Observe the skilful use of the Aposiopesis , and how, although he 
IS unwilling to mention his daughter Emily's name, it is still glanced at in 
the expression — name untouched, 

160. the pledge obtained — “ the pledge (having been) obtained* 
Nominative Absolute 

word — given — the solemn word soaa*oely having been thus 
given’* Nom Absolute. TTo? d=“ promise " 

162 in state=“ with official pomp ’* 

168 each other’s— used freely for oyie anothe}^8 

163. with that Banner borne aloft— bearing aloft that Banner. 

166 Sussex. Thomas Badcliffe, Earl of Sussex, the eldest son of 
Henry, the second Eail, by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, Duke of Nor- 
folk, w'as bom about 1626 He went as ambassador to Charles V, to 
negotiate the marnage between Queen MaiT and Philip of Spain On his 
letum he was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Chief Justice of the 
forests North cf Trent, a Knight of the Oarter, and Captain of the band of 
pensioners In Ehzabetb's reign he was appointed President and Oom- 
mander-in -Chief of the North, and it is in this character he is introduced 
into the present poem, Af^r this he became Lord Chamberlain Died 
June 9, 1688. 

173, confirmed— approved of. 

174 bigh — ^lied — ''"The Father looked with rapturouk' delight ’ 

177 Togetber — As there is a comma a^er khd a note 
of exQ}a.^tfbn after death, the wbrds a happy death must bif> taken as in 
apposition to (ths^) together died j not as Cognate Ag^^abu^. 

1 80. atbwartpiK* ' through 

181 occupied In—** full ol” 

183 Charge— the object of his care, the banner 

184 Piose oi'der — “ He told these things which had thu^ 'Jatfdbd m the 
Bight and hearmg of him, who stood, with Emily, oh tBA-’^Mtoh-tower 
height, m Bylstone’s woeful neighbourhood.” He himself saw things 
occur at York, and now related them to Emily 

190 aspire— look to Heaven for comfort. 

194 Supply there before shines, to introduce the nominative star, 
ber — took, took her ivay, went 
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CANTO SIXTIC 

1. the doleful City— York, because it was theie that the Nortons 
had met iinth a doleful (sorrowful) end 

3 the Mi3ister*hell — ^It would be too painful to Pranois to 
remain and ^vitness the execution of his father and bi others , but as ho 
was going* out of the city he would hear the boll of York Minster tolling 
their funeral kuell 

SCinster*— a largo monastic, collegiate, or cathedral clinreh 
Since the suppression of the monasteiies in England the term mnister is 
applied only to churches formerly connected with the most eminent of 
the monasteries [Der — A S mynstei^Glz laon asf rfrioa, Lat monaetei lum 

6 To Ambrose that *=“ that (sullen stroke pi onounoed f ai ewell) 
to Ambrose ” 

7. the half-opened Plower— the youth who is not yet fully 
developed into manhood 

See Canto II, 1. 147, p 11 

14 westward — Bolton Priory, where he was to place the banner 
on St Maiy’s shrine, lay nearly due West of York 

16 “ Without tliinking at all of the matter that (^impels) urges him 

on, and (leads) induces him to hmry to Bolton Priory ” 

18—21. Although the insurrection had been suppressed with very 
little bloodshed, yet the Eoil of Sussex, and Sir G-eorge Bowes, marshal of 
the army, put vast numbers to death by martial law, without any logular 
trial. The Earl of Sussex caused 63 constables to bo hanged at once in 
Durham Sir Q Bowes nrado it his boast that for 60 miles m length and 
40 m breadth betwixt Newcastle-oii-Tyne and Wetheiby in Yorkshne theie 
was hardly a town or village, in which he had not executed some of the 
inhabitants This even exceeded the cruelties pi*actised in the West of 
England after Monmouth’s Robellion m the reigu ot James II, when Judge 
Jeflieys won such unenviable notoriety. 

19 Craaltiea— “ instances of cruelty ” An abstrtict word such as 
crMc/iy is rarely used in the plural, and then only to denote “ difPeieut 
instances, or kinds ” 

24, abandoned past pai't pass attached to 7u»i, and not to hea^if 
abandoned — aw6='' who was full of speechless amazement ** 
30 betr^ed— by carrying an emblem of rebellion 
33 oan — ^tend— “ can such a useless offering contribute ” 

43 long advb. to “ did maintain” not adjective to “ conflict ” 

46. by— burden— by oarrymg *he banner 

47-8 ** arousing, m the mind of Franois, strong suspicions about his 

own honesty, influenced his brave heart to a chivalrous course of action, 
which proved fatal to him *' 

49 sense — ^intention 
53 pc^8ied=paralyBed 
60 blest— See Canto V, 147, p 29 

63 ]|Jce— adjectival to prophecy^ and governing spectre in obj. case 
64. pjwpbecy — See Canto II, lines 186—251, pp 12 — 13 

68 To the grim influence of that hour, which took away from him 
all chance of escape,” 
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71. come vre&T OV woe— elliptical— “ (whetlier) weal or woe 
(should) come (as the result )” 

72 Relic— 'banner sTinne— St Mary’s ehrme at Bolton Abbey. 

75 up — ^Wharf— along the valley, towards the source of the iiver 
Wharf. 

attained a summit— reached the top of a high hill 

78. Bee note on Canto I, line 1 

80 Made lialt=halted, paused. 

noise nom case to arose, or some such verb understood 

82, niisgiving=forebodmg, anxious. 

83 Sir George Bowes was bom m 1527 He went to the Scot- 
tish war, and m 1649 was in command of 100 cavalry at Douglas In 1568 
he was made Marshal of Berwick, and 1560 was knighted at Berwick by 
the Duke of Norfolk. In 1568 he was employed to ©soort Mary, Queen of 
Scots from Carlisle to Bolton Castle In 1569, on the outbreak of the 
rebellion of the Northern Earls, it was chiefly owing to the stedfastneas of 
Bowes that the rebellion did not become more senous He lived at 
Streatlam,mthe centre of a disaffected neighbourhood, and was very unpopu-- 
lar for his loyalty to Elizabeth. Streatlam was not far from Brancepeth, 
the seat of the Earl of Westmoreland, who was the centre of the disaffected 
party Bowes watched closely all that was passing, and sent information 
of it to the Earl of Sussex, LordPiesident of the North, who was stationed 
at York Sussex for a long time did not think the Earls would nse. But 
their proceedmgs grew so threatening that on Nov. 12, Bowes left Streat- 
lam and shnt himself up in the stronghold of Barnard Castle, which 
belonged to the crown and of which he was steward He was empowered 
to levy forces, and loyal subjects gathered round him Two days later, on 
Nov 14, the rebel Earls entered Durham, and advanced southwards to 
release Queen Mary from her prison at Tutbury When they changed 
their plan, through disagreement, and retreated North waids, they destroi- 
ed Bowes’ house at Streatlam and beseiged him in Barnard Castle 
Baiuard Castle was ill supplied with provisions, and the hasty levies 
who formed its garrison, were not adapted to endure hardships Many 
of the garrison lept from the wall and joined the Earls Bowes held out 
bravely for ten days, but dreaded treachery within He surrendered while 
honourable terms were possible, and was permitted to march out with 400 
men Then the rebel army under the two Earls triumphantly eutei ed 
Barnard Castle, and were Undisputed masters of the country North of 
York Hartlepool was secured by them as a meEms of oommunioating by 
sea the Continent ; and the rebellion had now reached its highest 
extent* , > 

Bowes Sussex, at York, and was appointed Provost Mai- 

slial of the army. this tune the royal army under Ambrose Dudley, 

(See p 77,) Earl of Warmok^ h^ morohed Northwards, and the rebels dis- 
couraged by the indeoision of i&mr leaders retreated and gradually dispersed 
The rebellion had been suppressed but Ehzabeth had been thoroughly 
frightened, and ordered the rmgleaders to be severely punished. The eieou- 
tious were earned out by Bowes, as Provost Marshal^ but the lists of those 
to be executed were drawn out by the Earl of Sussex Bowes hted been the 
pnnoipal sufferer yet he does not appear to have shev^ anyruM|8onal 
vmdiotiveness The Earl of Sussex warmly commended him to l^eQueen 
both for his losses and his eminent services In 1571 he wm ^^ed. M. P* 
for Knaresbotongh, and in 1672 fox Morpeth. In 1672 he also received 
some grants of forfeited lands, which appear to have been of small value 
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In 1B76 he was made high ShenfP of the County Palatine, and m 1579, 
he again became Marshal of Berwick. He soon retired to Streafclam whore 
he died an 1580 The general testimony to his character is given in a 
contemporary letter to Bni ghley, to the effect that “ He was the surest 
pillar the Queen's Majesty had in these (Northern) parts ” See also last 
note on Canto IV, p 84 

84 cruel Sussex — See note on Canto Y, 1 1C6, p 87 

87 'beth.OUglxt ‘hi-m — ^remembered 

89 Charge— See Canto Y, line 183, p 30 

90. Stauders-hy for ‘ bystanders ’ 

91 hold carriage— spirited deportment 

98 enterprise — ^nom m apposition to l)o1d cai > lage, bnt the word 

contains special reference to the carrying off of tho Banner. 

95 overcoming light — conquering gemns, viz , Francis Norton. 

97 What place soever —Tmesis for ‘ whatsoever place ’ 

102. Ensign— banuei. [Lat ] 

103. Se IB italicised in the text, to contrast Francis with tho rest of 
hia family 

ami=take up arms, and ]om the rebellion 

104 Eor why ?=“ Why **? The insertion of foi is archaic This 
is an insianoe of what is called a Bhetoncal Qaestion because it is 
not aiied for the purpose of obtaining information, but only as an orna- 
ment of Ehetono The soldiers who throng round Francis, readily supply 
the answer to their own question, iia— that it was in order to save his 
father's land that he did not take up arms 

The rough soldiers imsunderstand the gentle yet chivalrous nature of 
Francis, and insinuate that he stood aloof fiom the conflict only to save 
hiB father’s property for himself , whereas the real reason was because he 
loved the new faith and the existing system of Government, and could not 
be induced to take up arms against it 

For the combination For ichy Cp — 

“ The patient dies without a pill 
For why ? Tho doctor ’s at quadrille ** — Swift 
Tho Post-Elizabethan wTitei*s and possibly Shakesper© himself may 
have nsed/or in /or uhy, as a conjunction, and not as a preposition. Cp 

“ And send the hearers weeping to their beds j 

Foi whyj tTie senseless brands ^1 sympathise ” — Eich II, v i, 40 

“ For why^ the fools are mad if loft alone.” 


Two Gentlemen of Yeeona, hi, 1 99 


“ Swart, like my shoe, bnt 
wh/yt she sweats ” 


her face nothing like so clean kept, for 
Comedy of Ereors, ni, 2 106 


In these three examples from Shakespeare, for i^/iy^becanso, and has no 
note of interrogation after it bnt in each case it is resolvable into 
Wherefore ^ because . , The provincijJism ichyforB=foie (i 0 ,/pO 
wherefftre still exists. 


108 w ftreigllt — ^burden Metaphor from a ship 

109* liewure moat commonly occurs fibe imperative mood, as here, 
and IS not conjugated m tho Enghsh of the present day* Besides the 
imperative it is only used in the mnmfcive, e.y , He may, (might, should, &c ) 
hetvare Fomnorly beware was separated into be and lAire, the second part 
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being used adjeotively^aoart/-— c g Be yo uare of the sour dough of the 
Ji'hansees and BaddUcees (WlCKLIifSffi ) Moreover heware was fonaeily 
coniugated. Op 

“ Looks after honours and beicares to act ** — ^Bkn Jonsdn. 

Once warned is well betoaietZ,’*— D btden. 

[“Der.— be=present impeiative of a7>L, and tea? ea=waiy, the 1 / bemg a lather 
late addition in wary, just as in the word mui fty=M. E. mi 7 S mi« c 

=dark ] 

111 Spirit— indirect object of do. 

wrong — noun, direct object of do. 

“ Work no mischief to a mmd already in distress.’* 

114. a lirake o£ thorn— ^a thioket oonsisting of thom-irecs. 

115 showed — intrans =appeared. 

117 brow— mien, aspect 

124 gtlardian lance— spear that protected him. 

126. clenched— held with steadfast grip. 

128. grief— grievous thing Tall — intrans ==to be told 

129. sense— leffc-^Nom, absolute. 

132. life-blood of Francis 

184 the wounds-;— The five dear wounde our Loid did beai ” (See 
p. 8, 1. 21,) ^♦hich Bmily had “ wrought. ... In veryneil colours and in 
gold.” (See p, 8, U. 10 and 12 

Construction^ — ‘^'The Wounds (which) the broidored Banner showed 
(=displayed.) 

The idea is that the wounds of Christ which were figured on the Banner by 
Emily in vermilion colours, were made redder still when they weie dyed 
by the hfe-blood of Francis, as it oozed from the wound inflicted by the 
Soldier's spoor. 

firrati^ni- — The numbers 140 and 146 ore prefixed to the -wrong 
lines m the text 

139 slept— euphemism for "lay dead.” 

148 " One of the farmers who held land under the Horton family ” 

The endittg^ry of Tenant-fi/=Latin ariam, denotes a collection as m 
peasont-fy^ alnval'>»’y, &o. Tenant literally JipLder (Lat, teneo=l hold ) 

144 . Corse=^oetioal form of corpse, ar dead body (Lat. corp^iwsstbody ) 

146«^ slumiile— turned away with hpzror. 

14$^ here=" farm ho-ases ” 

165. yiell'4^’ give them permission.” 

156. int6iit=^1nteiition. 

161. Apart frointh^t^therf graves. 

104. in pure respect — "simply out of the consideration,” 

165 gentle blood. Bee note on Canto y, 39, p 86^ 

166-7 " that none of his relations, near -whom they could inter him, 

weio buried in the Churoh-yard ” 

181, dirge a funeral chant Derived from the Latm -word Htj Ige — 
the first word of the antiphon in the First Hoctum at Matins in the Office 
for the Dead, in the Catholic Chuich, Dirige^cliiect thou , and is the 
2 nd pei. sing, pica, impcrat. active- of the Lat. veib dii igo=-l direct. 
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43-4. Cp, ** Aequam men^ento robns lu arduis, 

Servare mentem.” Horace, Odes, If, 3. 

=‘'^Fail not m rongh surroimdingB to shew a mind aereno.” 

46—8. filie had gamed a complete mastery over her feelings and pain- 
f al recollections, but had settled down into a dxed and holy aadneas 

49. awefdlness— leverence. 

61 by 110^ native right — ^by no original or congenital, but only by 
an accidental right 

53 Observe the force of the poetic repetition and amplification of tho 
previous line The Ime impbes that gentleness iwas a native right of hers. 

56 BOvereign mien— qneenly appearance. 

57. cinotore — girdle for tying ronnd the waist (Lat cinfjro, Igird, 
snrronnd ) 

68. hood, a covermgforthe head of women (A S. kodj Q-erm. hut— hs^t ) 

monntain-wool — the wool of sheep that feed on mount ainons 
pastores. Vest and hood are in apposition to di ess, and descriptive of it 

69-60 fashioned — ^wrought, spun, or made as a sign of (to express) 
tho humble and forsaken condition of the wondermg (Pilgrim) Emily. 

61 long and feuf— for a long time, and for a great distance 

62. snn and star— by day and by night 
64-66 lihe a withered leaf— as a sere leaf is driven forward by 
the wind, or as a ship is allowed to drift onwards to remote and unknown 
shores 

68. Craven. Bee notes on Qraven pp. 63 and 83 

70 She has tried her courage to see whether it was strong enough to 
allow of her visiting, m her misery, her father’s home, where she had once 
been so happy. 

73. Stand fast, as opposed to ‘ succumb,’ * yield,’ or ’ break down,’ 

awfully impenetrable — so far from yielding to Buffering and 
misfortune that she inspired reverence mmgled with wonder. 

79 mouldered— decayed. 

84-87. Op. “ Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ** 

Gray. 

This stanza (79 — 88) is well conceived, and the picture of the loneli- 
ness of Emily, under a tree emblematical of her fortunes is skilfully drawn 
in a few happy strokes, when suddenly there bursts upon her astonished 
View her old friend the Doe to form a bond between the happiness of the 
past and the misery of the present, and to reconcile her to bfo. 

The Doe hae^een lost sight of since Canto II, 11. 220 — 230, p. 18, wheio 
Francis speaks of her to his sister Wordsworth, meanwhile, has been 
telling us the story of the Fate of the Hortons, which be found in the 
ballad entitled The Hisma of the North,” and n^w goes on to interWeave 
it with the local tradition about the White Doe. 

107. ^nd tmolouded memozy=loving and distinct reoollection 

110. ’ Prose order — “ The Lady viewed the pleading look^’ 

111 “ Overcome by the lIlfVLdance of ^the thoughts that arose suddenly 

in her zmnd ” 

113 auaoe— rapidly. 
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115 Here Wordsworth begins to portray the mystical tinion that 
henceforth existed between Emily and the Doe 

116 Heaven’s cliosen care — whose happy lot it is to be protected 
by Heaven 

117 This — the flood of tears (113 ) 
greeting — expression of good will 

118 it —the meeting prove — turn out, — prodnctivo of good. 

120 forego— do without, be separated from 

121 pla3rfill poor— merry companion 

122 flointed— rendered holy (by sorrow ) 

124 Chronicler, recorder, object that reminds her [Gt chronoa— 
time 3 

126-7 “ Will Emily not trust m the genuineness of the kindly feelings 

expressed by the looks of the Doe, and reciprocate them P” 

128. a gift of grace— a gift from Heaven. 

131 teem with high oomwmnion—abdnnd with deep sympathy. 

138 paternal ground — ^her father’s estates. 

140 whose refeiB to habitation 

hoard — table on which food is served 

140 she shrank — Emily fell back, stricken by sudden grief at the 
sight 

149 Emily will not shon the Doe 

151 trouble-haanted since the reappearance of the Doe, and the 
sudden and vivid revival of the memory of old times in consequence 

154 Without being enticed, and at the same time without being 
forbidden, to follow” 

167. In the deep fork of Amerdale. ** At the extrenuty of the 
parish of Bomsal, the valley of Wharf /orfe off into two great branches, 
one of which retains the name of Whabfdalh (mentioned on p ^1^, L 313,) 
to the source of the river; the other is usually called Littondale, but 
more anciently and properly, Amssodalb. Dernbbooe; [mentioned here m 
line 161] IS a stream which runs along an obscure valley from the N -W. of 
the same parish ” Woeoswosth’s note, 

161. lurking — hidden The name Demtrooft is from an old Teutonic 
sigi^ymg concealment 

m friendship between herself and the Doi^. 

iosfi 

165 All the u&ferttmes of her faiail j — •when, whAo) how, and what 
had happened in each oanie book to h^ as she ga^d the eyes of 
the Doe. 

169 discerns— discriminates, jindges 

171 conceiving participle to ^ko (I 168) roferringto tiie JDoe* 
her— refers to Emily, as in 1 167. 

Prose order — “conceiving (t e , unAerdtandinflr) . her (i c Emily’s) 
desire from (her) looks, deportment, &o,” 

172 look — oast of oonntenance LepSrtTnent — ^ndnet viewed in its 
relation to others, behaviour Mien — external appearance, aspect, manner 
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We talk of an agreeable or offensive air; a pleasing or awkwaid achhesti , 
a cheerful or sorrowful vnen or aspect; a mild or ImrsK ileineaiifm'i , a 
haughty or servile carnage , an innocent or guilty ZopA, , a beautiful or 
unpleasant appearance , rude or graceful manwei 8 

174, wxeatlied her arxas — twined her arms around each other 
178. tlieir accord — the agreement between them 

180 This sentence has an appearance of incompleteness and 
lucoherenoy, which would be removed by reading wandei mg for unndei'ed 
in lino 183 

gentle rouBing — a pleasant excitement 
184. How pleased (was Emily ) 
straggler — the wandering Doe 
186, in tlvick bower — m a deep shadowy recess 
188, Fair Vision ! wben — It was a fair vision, when. , , . * 
crossed— passed by 

189 laid-^ reclined, participial to maid 

190 gliding, particiiiial to (hne 188 ) 

194 That Fresenoe — the presence of Emily and the Doe, as they 
wandered together made the morning gladder, and the moonlight fauer 
196. *The picture lu this line is drawn from the ancient poetical con- 
ception of Arcadia, which le peopled with merry shepherds, bearing such 
naones as Tityrus, Daphnis, Oorydon, and Damoetae, playing on their 
pipes or flutes, sometimes to oheer themselves, sometimes to prove their 
rival merit Poetiy dealing exclusively with this subject is called Pastoral' 
Poetry Theocritus, a Greek of Sicily, who was at the Court of Ptolemy 
King of Egypt, is the father of this style of poetry. Tergil’s Edlogiiea 
are the beat Latin models of the same doss Spknseb’s Cohn CZo^^f, and 
Milton’s Lyndas are examples in English 

199, endued— invested, clothed [Lat. ‘nidwn=to clothe ] 

20^, i^anging — wandering 

204. ^d loves — persona or objects formerly loved 

208. xmenliglltened — ^very unusual for unhghfedj or ifnillumincdt 
which must be its meaning here, to suit the word sutUpss in the same line, 
and brightened m the following hne. The word ubually means vjnorant 

211. bells— peal of bells 

Sabbatb. mnsic—Sunday chimes. 

i25rOb U2 E|te I =“ God help us ” ayde is archaic for aid ” On 
one of the bells of Rylstoue Church, which seems coeval with the bpilding 
of the Tower, ^ this cypher 3. If. for John Norton, and the motto, 

213. That (sound % e , the sound of ' God ua ay^e*) was the sound (whioh) 
^ey seemed to speak. 

214^ Inscriptive legend— a legend (motto) msonbed on one of th© 
Iw^a words are m apposition to, and refer to “ Qod ua ayds” (1 112 ) 

, 217. Xbat legend has sjCtoe meaning and conatlrtiction as msenphve 
legend, in line 214 

ChrandaiSBe* "‘Emily's father Richard Norton was the son of the 
John Norton who ’jt©* up the bells 
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218 read the aftmo— read the legend en the hell • not, read m books 
that -the same legend ^sted oh the bolU That would be expressed " rend 

the same ” 

219. slighted — paid no attention to 

221. lonely name — her OrandBire's name” (1 216) — John Norton 

224 with vocal music— adverbial phrase to my (1 222) Vocal, 
tesemblmg the human voice 

U0 aghc objective case governed by aay (I 222 ) 

22G. effectual — ^producing the desired effect 

229 STortou Tower. See Oanto V, line 6, note, p 84 

282 One—the Doe 

233 prophecy. See Oanto II. 191 — 261, pp. 12 and 13 

234 her pant. Her “ deatmed place” (Oanto 11, 248 ) or par/ wns trt 
become 

“ A soul, by force of sorrows high, 

Uplifted to the purest aky 
Qt undisturbed humanity ” 

235 herOf in this and next hne=“ in the following particular ” 
have flailed — ^have not been completely true 

287 him— her brother, Fianoi 8 

2^. &is words. 3ee Oanto IX, 220 —230 Hia woi da, according 4o 
the poem, w^re perfectly true, for the Doe did go back to the woods , but 
were untrue here her Brother’s words have failed ”) inasmuch as the Doe 
returned to her domesticated condition on accidently seeings Emily again, 

loves — Understand her. 

242. him— Francis 

244. Ohservo^e alliteration, and the adaptat^oi^ the sound to the 
sense in ilte movement of iHh line 

247 to^udsB^StaClrtlf^^t^Tdoat^ p^se, mineral to 

otf tbiapoem, whd'lsavethearts that can feel, and syippaFhise with 
Doe, ^ her dost and Imng ftflgnd.” 

248. ' sa'^^ragO s^di^^ih^orton TO'wof.' lidb 6, p 84 

where it is desonhed ^^^^aooffely i^savagB, Lat aslDotfeus, of the 

woodland, wild ; aiLvc^*» -m>o6. ] 

251 Here is repeated for emphasis There shonldJ^ a cotn-ma after 
the second here, as “ before her sight” is an adverbial jpibrase o# Place to 
hath, 

262 The summit was occupied by the Tower 

253 The grassy rooh-encircled Pound is tifus d6^hed;by 
Dr. Whitaker — 

” On the plain snmirvlt of the hill are the foandations of a strong wal^ 
stretching from the S W to the N E, comer of the |#d to the 

edge of a very deep glen From this glen, a ditch seveiSlhnn&ad yaide 
long, runs south to another deep and rugged ravine On the TT. and 
where the banks are very steep, no wall or mound is dwooveraMe, paling 
being the only fence that could stand on suph gro^fi^ Such pounds ibr 
deer, sheep, Ac,, were not uncommon The pnnoipl6 of them was some- 
thing like that of a wire rffonse-trap On the declivity of a steep hill, the 
bottom and sides of which were fenced so as to bo impassable, a wall was 

7 
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oonatrncstod nearly level with the surface on the outside, yet so high with- 
in, that without wings it was impoasihle to escape m the opposite direo- 
tion Care was probably taken that these enclosures should oontam better 
feed than the neighbouring parks or forests , and whoever is acquainted 
with the habits of these sequacious animals will easily conceive that if the 
leader was once tempted to descend into a snare, a herd would followJ^ — 
WOBDBWOaTH’s 7l0fe. 

From the above it will be seen that a po^wwJ is an enclosed place set 
apart by authority for the confinement of beasts. 

[Der — M E pond, A S pund^&n enclosure, A.S pyndcm to pen up.] 

265 “ So beautiful (was) the timid Thrall, (that) her youngest brother 
brought it home ” 

Tlirall, slave, here applied to the Doe 

266 7oTUIgli2Lg^=yoang animal 

258. lusty, robust, vigorous 

261 moSt=ohiefly, and is advb to loved 

Pile — See note, Canto 1, 1 18 

262 favouring nights— nights that favoured the journey ; beauti- 
ful moonlight nights 

263 ranged — “ (And) there (she) ianged(=7oamed) 

cloister was the name given to a covered walk around the court 
One side of the cloister would be formed by the outer walls of the monas- 
tery , the other side, which was next the courts being supported by pillaia 
and arches. In bad weather the rebgiona wajked about in the belter 
of the cloister [Lat claustmm, enclosure , claudo, to shut, 0 F eloistre, 
Fr. cloUre ] 

court, an open quadrangle in the inteiior of the general block of 
buildings forramg a monastery or convent In fine weather the rebgious 
walked m the court [Fr cour ; Iiat, cohort-, stem of cphM s , Gk. chortos, 
an enclosed portion of ground ] 

aisl©'“[B’r aile, Lat ala=Q, wmgj=ft side passage m a church, 
partially separated from the nave or body of the church, by columns. 

265 still, quiet, peaceful^ 

266. St, Mary's slirine— Cp Canto V, hue 131, note, p. 87. 

267 turf— greensward 

269 Por that (purpose), , to look upon St Mary's shrine, and the 
grave of FrancuB. 

♦ “idisr©— beside her brother’s grave 

273 greet— shew kmdness to. 

275 pity— sympathetic gnef for her 

276 How happy (was it) m its turn 

277 glance objective case governed by wee*, 

278. heamhd participial to 

279 commuxiicatiou is in apposition to glmce. 

282. Ill this Btanaa from the present, line dowp to Ime 808, the poet 
reverts to has open*M theme, expressed m the last stanza of the first 
Canto, namely thai^ he was going to sing “a tale of teais, a mortal 
story ” 
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mortal SOngf^asongof mortal human or earthly) anffering. 

we— This IS the we oi, authors, sometimes called Ediional We, 
put for I 

“ I sing a song of human suffering, and I if?aB encouraged to do so by 
feeling the gift of poetio inspiration shed upon me by the spirit of Poesy 
when I first stood outside Bolton’s ruined Pile ” 

286. See Oanto 1, 11. 880 — 388, p 8 

287 OOUSOiOTLS stringfs — the harp -strings which InieiL thac they 
were being played upon by the hand of a spirit, i e by the inspired hand 
of the poet. Tne poet represents himself as playing on a haip, when he is 
composing the poem. 

288-9 See Oanto 1, 11 328 — 9, p 8 

288 Erewhilo— The force of this word is to imply that a long 
digression has been made in relating the story of the Rebellion and of the 
Norton family, in order to account for the custom of “ The White Doe " 
in coming at the sound of the bells every Sabbath day to Bolton Church- 
yard, as deaonhed m Canto I. But the word does not imply that the 
poet had left the Churchyard, and has now returned to it. He is supposed 
to relate the whole story in the presence of “ the rumed Pile ’* 

289 Pile — ^Bolton Pnory 

290 imsubstazitial dvoams — visiouary gaesses to account for the 
Doe coming regularly to the Abbey every Sunday durmg Divine Service 
See Oantd 1, 1 825 — where voffue thou,ght8=unm'b8tant%al dreams 

291. this Presence — the piesence of the ruins of Bolton Abbey. 

Kindred themes — subjects alhed m thought, because they 
dealt with the rwin of a family. 

294. to live again on eajrth m the person of Emily, when her 
Spirit had been punlied by suffermg 

296*9^ ^'peep:^ was the fall of Emily's oa^^thly pleasures, yet the 
gradh^ asoent df her spint in heav^y consolations {saiictiiy) had reached 
a very high poin^ Her spirit grew more and more beautif^, and became 
eyery day more elevfitpd m saintlmess." 

300, such (was the way which) this U^hed PUgrwi trod* 

lifted^ participial to Pilgrnm Pilgrwi literaUy=traVelIer (as 
here,) but is generally appbed to oner Hyho travels for religious reasons to 
sacred places. [Der — Er. pdlerin, Ijat p&^egi inus — one who travels abroad, 
Lat, adverb peregi e=abroad, Lat. pe>’=through, and field, district, 
country ] 

802-8. Repeated from Canto II, 11 260^1, p 13, where see note. mor~ 
iality^huniamty* 

305. bend a dear looh— look down with tenderness npon. 

Priend— the Doe. 

306 ’ There stopped. Emily did nothing jpiore after this 

307. innocent spring — ^the Doe The metaphor begun m the word 
tMist is kept up by spring. The Doe is likened to a fountain of water at 
which Emily drmks till she quenches her thirst. 

808. her sanction— the mjunotion laid npoh her by her brother. 
See Canto II, 11 248 — ^262, p. 13. [Lat. nonn sanctw^mim Lat. verb sanew 
t=to enact (a law, &o,)l i7vit;ardii/=in her heart. 
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310, the world — liuman aooieiiy 

312 Qit need — wlienever help was requited* 

313 Wharfdale. See note on hue iS?, p 95. 
prayers at Bolton Pnory, on Sundays. 

316 exalted — noble minded. 

317 This hue is in apposition to Umily m the preoediug line} and 
forms paii; of the Apostiophe 

321 glorious sunset ’—edifying death (of Emily) ^ 

The opening of this stanza is very metaphoncal and might be freely 
paraphrased thus — “ Emily is now dead and gone, and sher died a most 
edifying death But th^ recollection of her sad story and of the misfor- 
tnnes of lier family still exists, (although the day of their existence has 
already reached its tmlxght, and will fade away Altogether with the Doe) 
because the Doe, which is the last connecting link, (the "sole ewro^ng ray 
of the sunshine of the Norton family) still crosses every Sunday from 
Bylatone Church where Emily, her yoimg mistress, lies buried, over the 
of Bolton to Bolton Priory, to the grave of Prancis , and whenever 
she appears she reminds the country folk of the Fate of the Nortons ” 

322 this day refers metaphorically to the History of Eiohard Norton 
and hiB family, ot which day Emily’s death is, as it weie, the swwei, and 
the Doe the single lay that aumved in the twilight 

325 JQ, holy pluoa— because she was the fnond of a maiden m 
distress 

326 Shares m the kind favours of Heaven, in so for as a mere 
annual GaU 

828 Kind — her own kind, or species, of animals. 

329 “Eesortmg with downcast mmd to the places which Emilv 
loved*' ^ 

332 Enclosure objective case in apposition to xoliat (1. 331). Thia 
CJhurchyax d is the Churchyard of BoHon Priory, in which Wordsworth 
represents himself as stiuding, and where Francis lay buned ; Tiot the 
Churchyard of Eylatone Church where Emily was buried with her mother 

333 gliding ghost-- alhteration 

386 the bells either of Bolton Pnory, ^Seo Canto line 2, note) 
whither the Doe proceeded j or of Eylstone Ohm oh (Ime 211, p 39), whence 
the Doe started , or of both, as the Sunday service would be held about 
the same hour m both places 

336 moorland— See Canto 1, line 9, p. 52. 

dells-^ollow places A dell is a httle dale oi valley, a dingle, 

887 yon^The poet, as it were, pomts to the arch For the arch, and 
the yat&iaay which it spanned, see Canto 1, 11 52-64, p 2. 

839. mournful waste of—sad pictm^e of nun caused by . . , 

340 pr08tnt6''lev€d with the ground 

^ shrine — See Canto V, Ime 131, p 87 

'341. show-display 

*^^42. fretworh Imagery— designs traced m a sort of wQik, fretted 
or raised out above 1ihe surface of the wall window, iiic , on which it is 
wrought. 
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laid low— fallen, ^participial to imagery, 

344. By=near 

Cell— See Oontol, liue 93, p 66 

vault— Der — M. E vouie, voute (aleo widte, ^vith inserted 1 ) 
0. F voUbj a vanltj whence the later form ‘uo^^te, and m Modem French 
vodte, 0* F voltf bent, vaulted. Lat< voltua shortened for volutus past parti- 
ciple passive of voMo, roll, turn round. Thus vault meant a homed roof, 
hence a chamber with a bowed roof, or a cellar which has an arched roof 
346- monumental Ibrass — brass beaimg an inscription 

347. sculptured (on the tombs m the Abbey, or graveyard ) 

348. grave, m which Francis was buned, whither the Doe was accus- 
tomed to accompany Emily 

349. seaues^red— retned, apart from the other graves See Canto 
VI, 11. 160-17Qi;ip. ^ 

350. visit^t^the Doe. 

363. “ With those adversities unmoved (from her) ,” i e still suffering 
in mmd from such adversities as the loss of her Mistress, and the loss of 
her former kind tieatment at Rylstone Hall Op Canto II, 11 228-9, p 13 
This also agrees with her bearing 

Viemory and a mind 
Raised far ab^e the law of kmd 

and her 

“ Haunting the spots, with lonely c/ietT, 

Which her dear Mistress once held de^,^’ 

and with the description of her^wOnderful instmct, like human leasou," 
^ven in the present Canto, 11 168 — ^180, pp* 88 and 39 

368 Calm speotaole. Nom m apposition to Creatuie (1, 351.) 

“ The Doe presents a composed appearance, and has won the gracious 
approval of men and angels for her human-like sympathy with the sorrows 
of^ Emily ” 

355. . aye— always- 

thif beairy Pile— The poet imagmes himself again m the*pre- 

bfence of 

356. eulbdded- delapidated 

outrage, viotence fiom the hands of men at the time of the 
&e£orma4on. 

decayr^^ ravages of Time and want of care. 

357. her— the Doe. 

359. a child of Time, a mere ammal, whose whole e^st^ce is 
parsed on the earth, and is destitute of augb^that is spintual, or etmual 

of Tin)ie=*fiwporai, is contrasted with eternal in tho last line 

360 “ a child of God, the everlasting Pnm^ or First Cause.” These 

last two lines form what Wordsworth (see Introduction) calls the Apo- 
tihpofli®” of 'Phe White "Ooe, 
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THE DEDIOATIOJST. 

See p, 49. 


STANZA I 

SflEory — Mary Wordsworth. {n6e Hutohinaon), the jpoet*a ‘Wife. 
Spenser’s lay — “ The Faene Qaeene ” 

XJna in the allegory of “The Faene Queene” is “a lovely ladie," 
but IS meant to be a type of the true Church, for which leaaon she is here 
said to be of celestial birth 

In the poem it is ssud that she 

“ by descent from royall linage came 
Of ancient Kings and Qiieenes, that had of yore 
Their scepters stretcht from East to Westeni shoie,’* 

her Knight— the Eed Cross Knight, “ St. Ceorge of Menie Eng- 
land.” He 18 5ie emblem of the Militant Ghnstian, whom Una, the true 
Church, loves 

STANZ.V II, 

in a line— archaio for “by a strmg” In the ongmal the Imo 
'Btands , — 


“ And by her in a hne a milke wlute lambo she lad,” 
wheie li/=beside , and iad=led 

Slain by Sansloy (^The LatolBsa)^ a proud Pdymm Kliight See 
Faerie Queen, Bk I, Canto Stanza XLII 

STANZA 111, 

mstio cell — ^modest country residence 

Wordsworth, at the time in question (1812), resided at Q-rasmeio 

“ a lamentable change”— This and the next two hnes refoi to 
the domestio loss suffered by Wordsworth in the death of two of his 
children in the same year 

OatheniiQ, bom Sep 6, 1808, died June 4th, 1815 , and 
Thomas, l^m June 16th, 1806, died Bee 1^, 1812. 

The extract from Lord Bacon is taken from hm Sixteenth Essay, 
entitled “ Qv Atheisms ” The first hne of this extract contain^a misprint 
—Maine for Man is.^ 
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AJPpElSrDlX 

ON 

THE METRES 

OP 

THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 


Tlufl poetfi written in riming lambio Ootosyilablios, other- 

wiflo called lamjifo Tetrameter The metre i$ extremely common, for most 
of the old Bomanoes are written in it In modem times it has been used 
in Butler’s Eudihras^ and Moore’s Ldlla Boohh, A.11 the Eomantic Poems 
of Scott, have been written in the same metre, and with the exception of 
Lara and The Oorsaar, the same is true of Byron^a Bomantio Poems 

I have BOid that the metre is mamly Iambic Tetrametre, beoausp, a 
considerable vane^ metrea is introduced, always for the so^e of 
attaining some poetic effect. 

The esseitH feature of the metre throughout the poem is that in^ 
each verse, ’^th the exception of about threes^ or four verses, tJiere are 
always four iShg, or accented^ sj^bles 

Tmohaio lihes not unfrequently supply the place of the regular laihbic, 
as in panto I, U 14, 79—94, &o J 

In^die lambic d^tem, an Iambic foot is jaomeiimiea natnrauy lengtn- 
»ned into an anapeSoby prefixmg an imtial short, or.unaccented syllable e g. 

And thid^h 1 t|)|o]ilnk | xnCiliBfmct | ured Boor ” 

Sometimes a whole verse consists of anapests, e p 

**And the towers | of Saint Oath | bert weie stirred | hy thfshont." 

In the TToohaic system, a trochee is often lengthened mto a dactyl 
by the addition of a short, or Tinaooented syllable, e g. 

Frying | ikt^the \ darksome | rent." 

Snch a line ^ this may be described as trochaic tetrameter oataleotic, 
or trochaic trimeter hypermetrical 

Lines 208 and 206, Oanto TV, pp 26 and 26, afford an exa^nple "of 
Double Bime, as also hues 1 and 6 of Canto YI, p 31. Lme 1, Oanto YI, is 
an example of an Iambic Pentameter verse, with the last iambus expandj^d 
mto an amphibrach — w). 

Canto YI, 1 186, py>88 gives an example of a perfect Alexandrine line 
" Thy fat“ 1 al work, | 0 Maid- 1 ^n In- 1 nooent j ba good,'* 

In Canto YII, 11 316 — 317, p 41, we have an example of Tnple Bime 

The Shortest verse in the whole piece is line Canto I,p 2,— an 
Iambic trimeter j and the longest is the Alexandrme bne just mentioned, 

The length of the Stanzas and Cantos is quite irregular 


